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The objects of the Indian Council, as laid down in its 
Constitution, are to establish, revive and strengthen cultural — 
relations between India and other countries by means of : 


(:) Promoting a wider knowledge and appreciation 
of their language, literature and art; 
(ii) Establishing close contacts between the univer- 
sities and cultural institutions ; 
(tt) Adopting all other measures to promote cultural 
relations. | 


The Indian Council has different Sections representing 
different regions to facilitate’ work. It has begun with two 
sections which are concerned with the countries of (:) Western 
Asia, Egypt and Turkey, and (7) South-East and East Asia. 


Sub-sections in respect of each country may also be 
established. 


The Indian Council consists of members representing 
each Indian university, each of the countries constituting the 
regional Sections, all important cultural organisations and 
educational institutions in India, etc. 


The universities, cultural organisations and educational 
institutions may set up Local Councils in various parts of 
India by enlisting local members to promote the objects of 
the Indian Council. 


FROM THE EDITOR 


At the completion with this number of the first volume 
of our Journal, we thank all our readers who have been so 
kind as to write to us in appreciation of our efforts. We 
_ thank also the Editors of those Journals who have kindly 
given us appreciative reviews in their columns. 


We invite for publication in our Journal suitable articles 
dealing with any aspect of the thought and culture of the 
East, ancient, medieval and modern, from competent writers 
in India and abroad. Articles should not normally exceed 
eight printed pages of ours and must be typewritten in 
double spaced lines. All matters for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor. 


Journals desiring exchange would kindly send their 
copies to the Editor. 
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UNESCO SEMINAR ON GANDHISM IN NEW DELHI 


On the 5th January, 1953 was held in Parliament House, New 
Delhi, the inaugural Session of the UNESCO Seminar on the 
contribution of Gandhian outlook and techniques to the solution of 
tensions between and within nations, at which the following 
Presidential address was delivered in Hindi by Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad, Union Minister for Education, Natural Resources and Scientific 
Research, and President, Indian National Commission for co-operation 


with UNESCO. 


FRIENDS, 

I have great pleasure in welcoming you to this Seminar 
to discuss the contribution of Gandhian outlook and tech- 
niques to the solution of tensions between and _ within 
Nations, I am particularly happy that so many distinguished 
men and women from so many countries have responded _ to 
our invitation. The subject for their deliberations is one 
which is of overriding importance in the modern world 
and immediately concerns all individuals of all nations. 

When the Indian National Commission for co-operation 
with UNESCO met for the first time in 1949, it resolved 
that steps should be taken at an early date to consider the 
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' Gandhian doctrines and their relevance to the problem of 


achieving world peace. UNESCO which is concerned with 
the creation of an international outlook and the promotion 
of friendly feelings between different nations was naturally 
greatly interested in the proposal. Since then we have been 
considering how best to give effect to our plans of examining 


“the Gandhian methods as a means to the achievement of peace. 


You will agree that it was hardly necessary to have a Seminar 
only in order to draw attention to Gandhiji’s thought. 
His ideas have been before the world for many years and 
are already a part of the intellectual heritage of ‘modern 
man. In view, however, of the crisis which threatens the 
world today and the danger of war which is always in the 
background of our minds, it seems specially appropriate to 
consider Gandhiji’s methods so far as they provide an 
alternative to war and promise a solution to international 
problems. That is why after much hesitation and thought, 
we have decided to call this Seminar to give distinguished 
thinkers of the East and West an opportunity to discuss 
Gandhiji’s methods in all their implications. 

I am keenly conscious of the stupendous nature of the 
problem and also of how a solution has till now baffled the 
efforts of man. It is, therefore, in a spirit of humility that we 
have organised this Seminar in the hope that the co-operative 
efforts of thinkers from so many countries may throw some 
light on our pressing problems and suggest some methods 
for dealing more satisfactorily with the problems of war and 
peace. The issues at stake are so vast and our aim so 
important that whether we fully succeed or not, the 
effort is its own justification. 

The progress of science itself makes it the more urgent 
to find a solution to these problems. In the past, wars were 
often due to the fact that man’s lack of knowledge did not 
permit him to utilise to the full the resources of nature. 
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One nation or group could, therefore, satisfy its needs only 
by depriving others. If food or fodder was scarce, the only 
means of overcoming this shortage lay in forcible occupation 
of the fields or pastures belonging to others. Today the 
progress of science has created conditions where all the 
legitimate demands of man can be satisfied. We can now 
live in an economy of plenty rather than one of want. 
Secrets of nature have been revealed one after the other and 
have made available to man the immense wealth of her hidden 
resources. The tragedy of the situation, however, is that 


_ this increase of knowledge and mastery over nature is being 


used not so much for the constructive purposes of society as 
to enhance man’s powers of destruction. The energy of the 
Atom has been unlocked and can bring within the reach 
of all comfort and plenty. We are, however, concentrating 
on the use of Atomic energy mainly to create terrible engines 
of destruction. Wireless has brought all mankind nearer 
one another, but instead of using it to strengthen the bonds 
of fellowship among men, we are using it as an aid to propa- 
ganda of hatred and discord. Aeroplanes are being used 
primarily to develop our offensive in aerial warfare. Greater 
knowledge of germs and bacteria promises mastery over 
disease and suffering, but such knowledge is often being 
sought for developing their use as weapons in bacteriological 
war. Not that these discoveries have no beneficent use, 
but such use seems subsidiary to the main purpose of employ- 
ing them as weapons for destroying humanity. 

Since the beginning of this century, technological and 
scientific developments have tended to make war and peace 
co-extensive with the whole world. In the past, some 
problems may have been solved by war. In any case such 
wars were confined to a section of the world. Today it is 
clear that no problem can be solved by war. If an attempt is 


‘Made to solve any problems by means of war, the 
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consequences extend beyond the frontiers of the nations 
concerned and involve all mankind. Wars have reached a 
stage where they only succeed in intensifying the 
hatred between nations and leading to new hatreds. The 
only consequence of war today is to enhance the impulse 
to revenge and retribution. Forces are released that make 
each war the prelude to further and more devastating wars. 

This becomes clear if we consider the sequence of 
events since the first World War. Originally the conflict 
arose between Germany, Austria and Russia but very soon 
France and the United Kingdom were embroiled. More 
nations joined till it became a world war which ended 
in the defeat of Germany. The victorious nations met at 
Versailles and drew up a plan of peace. President Wilson 
enunciated his famous Fourteen Points which aimed at bring- 
ing into being a world which would be free from the threat 
of war. He proclaimed the doctrine of the right of  self- 
. determination of nations. Eventually, however, a Peace 
i Treaty was signed which was based not on the Fourteen 
Points but on a desire to impose the severest penalty on 


i 
i 
| 


Germany. Sections of the German people were separated 

from the Reich and such heavy reparations imposed on it 
that the very base of its economic life was shaken. The 
| responsibility of the Second World War is: generally laid on 
Hitler and the Nazi Party, but if we ask who created Hitler, 
7 we have to recognise that it was the Treaty of Versailles. 
| In fact, we may say that the signing of the Treaty was the 
moment of Hitler’s birth. 

The Peace Treaty made every German feel his 
| humiliation and helplessness. ©The Weimar Republic 
tried by negotiation to lighten the burden on Germans so 
} that democracy might have a chance in Germany but the 
’ U. K. and France paid little heed to her appeals. In fact, 
the victorious Allies characterised all German attempts 


a 
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to reduce reparations as attempts at blackmail. I cannot 
refrain from referring to the Lausanne Conference which 
met shortly before the rise of Hitler. On that occasion, 
Germany proposed measures for removing causes of mis- 
understanding and conflict between herself and France and 
was prepared even to have Joint Chiefs of Staff for the two 
Armies so that they could always work together. This 
would have removed permanently French fears of German 
aggression and German fears of French military might. It 
is obvious today that there could have been no better solution 
of the longstanding Franco-German conflict. Ifthis proposal 
had been put into effect, the Second World War may well 
have been avoided. The proposal was, however, rejected. 
It is a strange irony of history that Mr. Ramsay Macdonald— 
who had been one of the foremost pacifists during the First 
World War—should be mainly responsible for its rejection. 
Would it be uncharitable to suggest that the reason why he 
opposed the German proposals was that such close collabora- 
tion between France and Germany would reduce 
the importance and power of the U. K. ? It seems that 
while the U. K. wanted peace between France and Germany, 
she did not want such close friendship as was envisaged 
at Lausanne. 

Germany became more and more embittered and 
frustrated and sought a leader who could cater to this mood. 
Hitler’s rise to power thus became inevitable even though 
his Party was in a minority in the country as a whole. The 
Second World War was, therefore, nothing but a release 
of the hatreds that were generated in Germany in consequence 
of the Treaty of Versailles. While Germany was powerless, 
the Allies dealt with her claims not from the point of view © 
of justice but of their own military might. In 1939, when 
Germany regained her power, she also based her claims, 
not on justice but on might. It is easy to decide in favour 
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of either protagonist. Both were tarred with the same brush 
of hatred and vendetta. Both adopted in the day of their 
power the law of the jungle rather than the law of reason. 
Like World War I, World War II also ended in the defeat 
of Germany. Perhaps her defeat would have come. earlier 
if the Allies had not insisted on unconditional surrender. 
As early as 1942, a group had been formed in Germany who 
wanted to end Hitler’s power. Faced with the Allies’ 
demand of unconditional surrender, they were compelled 
to stay their hand and aid Hitler in carrying on the struggle 
as long as possible. During the first World War, there was 
a demand that the Kaiser should be tried as a war criminal 
and hanged. Though this was not done, the trials at Nurem- 
burg were held after the conclusion of the.Second World War. 
This was in accordance with a Statute of the victorious 
nations to set up a Tribunal to try the German leaders. 
The question may very well be asked : what authority 
other than sheer military might have allowed this Tribunal to 
brand as war criminals the German leaders who had been 
responsible for the war ? It was a manifestation of the 
same spirit which led the Allies to frame and enforce the 
Treaty of Versailles. Hitler and his associates were guilty 
first and foremost before the German nation. If anybody 
had the moral authority to punish them, it was the German 
nation and the German Courts. After the war, German 


‘Courts condemned hundreds of Germans as Nazis. Why 


then were the accused at Nuremburg not tried by the same 
German Courts ? There is no doubt that Goering, Ribbentrop 
and Himmler were guilty of heinous crimes against humanity 
but the question is, who had the right to punish them ? 
When the Pharisees put a question to Christ about the 
punishment of the adulteress, Christ said that only he who 
was free from guilt had the right to cast the first stone. 

It is difficult to say what is the definition of war crime. 
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When the German bombers raided the United Kingdom, 
the civilised world was horrified by the indiscriminate attack 
on civilians. When, however, the allied powers started 
their bombing raids, they also did not spare the civilian 
population of Germany. If the inventors of the V2 were 
war criminals, cannot those who were responsible for 
dropping Atom Bombs on Hiroshima and Nagasaki also 
lay claim to the title ? Since the beginning of history, 
conquerors have generally killed only those who took up 
arms against them. Cyrus formulated this as an explicit 
principle five hundred years before Christ. Tyrants have 
no doubt destroyed and pillaged cities from time to time 
but they have been regarded as enemies of man. The 
use of a weapon to destroy a whole city containing thousands 
of innocent and unarmed men, women and children is there- 
fore an act that must be condemned as a crime against 
humanity. During the present war in Korea, there have 
been accusations and denials about germ warfare. The 
world is not in a position to give a final verdict on these 
charges but papers are full of accounts of experiments about 
germ and bacteriological warfare. We also read of the 
extermination of whole groups of people for the crime of 
belonging to a particular class or community. In such 
a world, how can we brand any particular group as the 
only war criminals ? 

The First World War laid the foundations of World 
War II. The Second World War is now creating conditions 
for a Third World War. Who can say where this process 
of destruction will lead mankind ? Such senseless destruction 
seems even more futile when we remember how at the end _ 
of each war conqueror and conquered alike have to pay the 
price of victory. After World War I, circumstances com- 
pelled the Allies to recognise step by step the need to rebuild 
Germany in order to restore the health of European 
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economy. After the second World War, we are again 
witnessing fervent efforts of the victorious nations to 
rebuild Germany. All these are evidence that so long as 
we adopt the way of hatred and revenge, there is no solution 
but only the creation of new and more bitter problems. 
If the World is to survive, we must, therefore, ate out some 
solution other than by way of war. 

It was in order to find out a method of settling inter- 
national disputes in a peaceful manner that at first the League 
of Nations and now the United Nations have been established. 
There is no doubt that their establishment is a step in the 
right direction but equally there is no doubt that they 
have not been able to fulfil the hopes they had aroused. 
The League petered out because it failed to stand up to the 
aggression of the great powers. Today we are witnessing 
the United Nations fumbling whenever the interests of the 
great nations are at stake. Nevertheless, the U. N. O. re- 
presents the only hope of mankind, and it is, therefore, 
our duty to find out what are its shortcomings and how best 
to remedy them. 

It seems clear to me that two conditions must be ful- 
filled if the U. N. is to achieve its objective. The first is 
the recognition of justice as a value with the same validity 
in the international sphere as within national life. 
Individuals in a State have through a long process learnt 
to curb their impulse to private vengeance and submit to 
the arbitration of neutral judges appointed by the State. 
If anindividual seeks to wreak private vengeance, he is punished 
even though he may have acted under grave provocation. 
We must learn to apply the same principle in the inter- 
national sphere and lay down that the individual nation, 
society or State must never be the judge in its own case. 

The second condition is clearly linked with the first 
and in fact arises out of it. Social peace became possible 
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only when individuals gave up the right of private action 
and agreed to abide by the dictates of the State. Inter- 
national peace can be achieved only if States are prepared 
to recognise limits to their national sovereignty and submit 
to the arbitration of an international body. The position 
to-day is that States advocate arbitration on all issues which 
concern others but refuse to recognise the validity of neutral 
arbitration as soon as their own interests are touched. 

If these two conditions are fulfilled, we may hope to find 
a way out of the greatest danger which threatens the world 
today. This is the prevailing cold war between the Com- 
munist and the non-Communist countries. Whatever may 
be our personal attitude to Communism, we must recognise 
the fact that it counts a large section of mankind as its 
adherent. We must also admit the right of these people 
to their own way of life, provided they choose it freely and 
do not seek to interfere with the way of life of others. Once 
the two blocks develop an attitude of toleration for one 
another, discussions on specific issues will no longer be 
barren and disappointing as they are to-day. This will 
also make each block realise that other nations must be free 
to choose their own way of life according to their national 

To recognise justice as an absolute value is to substitute 
right in the place of might. This also implies that ends 
can never justify the means. It was a basic principle of 
Gandhiji’s thought that not only must we aim at truth and 
justice but must also adopt means that are truthful and just. 
There is, therefore, no option before the world to-day but 
to turn to Gandhiji’s doctrine and methods if we are to - 
escape disaster. He preached that violence and hatred ~ 
solved no problems and could only lead to further misery. 


_ He, therefore, appealed to men to settle their differences 


in the light of reason and justice. He held that the only 
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victories were those based on moral principles. The 
lessons of history confirm his teachings, for history is full 
of the record of conflicts which seemed to end in victory 
but were only the prelude to further conflicts and, as 
often as not, ended in bitter defeat. 

In essence, Gandhiji’s message is not a new one. 
It is a message which India gave to the world six hundred 
years before the birth of Christ through Gautama Buddha. 
This was also the message which Jesus gave to the world 
on the Mount of Olives. Jesus, it is often said, was the first 
and the last Christian. This, however, does not seem to be 
fully correct. If we look at the history of the Christian 
Church, we find that it survived the persecution of the Roman 


_Empire and in fact triumphed over it and not by the use 


of force and violence but by its readiness to suffer persecution 
‘and even death for the sake of its ideals. Even when these 
early Christians had become powerful, they refrained from 
the use of power. Tertullian gave expression to this attitude 
in his speech for the defence of the Christians against the 
accusations of the Gentiles. In an address to the Magistrates 
he said, “Our origin is but recent, yet already we fill all that 
your power acknowledges—cities, fortresses, islands, 
provinces, the assemblies of the people, the wards of Rome, 
the palace, the senate, the public places and_ especially 
the armies. We have left you nothing but your temples. 
Reflect what wars we are able to undertake ! With what 
promptitude might we not arm ourselves were we not res- 
trained by our religion, which teaches us that it is better 


to be killed than to kill.” 


In more recent times, we have seen Tolstoy deliver the 
same message of opposing evil by good, though Tolstoy had no 
opportunity of putting his theory to the test. 

_ Gandhiji’s greatness lies in this that he propounded 
non-violence not as a mere theoretical idea but .as a practical 
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programme. In fact his life was a shining example of this 
principle and that is why he was able to convert large masses 


_. of men to his way of thinking. In doing so, Gandhiji at the 


same time offered to the world a moral substitute for war. 
Till his time, even thinkers who had recognised the futility 
of war could offer no substitute for it. In his programme 
of non-violent non-co-operation, Gandhiji showed a way . 
in which wrong could be opposed without resorting to arms. 
This is not an easy way and we do not yet see clearly 
how the method can be applied in the settlement of all inter- 
national disputes. Since, however, there is no other alter- 


native if mankind is to survive, we must find a way of 


extending its application to all fields of conflict. 

Beginning from 1920 upto the last days of his life, I have 
had the privilege of seeing Gandhiji at very close quarters 
and have in fact been one of his associates. The thing 
which impressed me most during all this long and close 
association was his unflinching faith in non-violence. Non- 
violence was for him an absolute value and he regarded 
it as the ultimate truth. Two instances come to my mind 
of how uncompromising his stand was on_ this issue. 
When World War II started, his heart was heavy with the 
suffering of afflicted nations. His anguish was the greater 
that he could not share in their misery or do anything to 
stop the holocaust. His sense of misery came to a_ head 
during the heavy air bombing of Great Britain and 
he brooded over it till he came to the decision that he must 
do whatever lay in his power to bring the war to an end. 
He, therefore, wanted to send a message to the British people 
advising them to refrain from the use of arms and instead 
oppose Hitler non-violently. Even if this resulted in the 
military occupation of Great Britain, he wanted to advise 
British people to refuse to surrender to Hitler and oppose 
his violence by non-violent non-co-operation, 
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I pleaded with him that this was hardly an appropriate 
message to the British people in the hour of their trial and it 
was likely to be misunderstood. He withheld his message 
for two days but then told me that he had pondered 
deeply over the matter and it was his conviction that he 
must give out his mind whatever be the consequences. 
Accordingly, he drafted his message and sent it to the then 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India. 

A second occassion arose during the War over the issue 
of Indian Independence. Gandhiji held that if the British 
made an offer of Independence on the condition that India 
should join the war, he for one would reject the offer. He 
believed that non-violence was an absolute value and he 
would not be justified in compromising on this issue even for the 
sake of Indian freedom. As the President of the Indian 
National Congress at the time, I could not agree with him. 
It was my view that the Allies were fighting in a just cause 
and the only thing that prevented us from participating 
in the struggle was British domination over India. Ifthis was 
withdrawn, India would have no reason to withhold her 
help to the democratic powers that were opposing Nazi 
aggression. These two instances show how complete was 
his acceptance of the principle of non-violence. He was 
not prepared to deviate from non-violence even for the sake 
of national freedom. 

In this Seminar we are not, however, considering non- 
violence as an absolute value nor pacifism as a creed which 
allows no exception. We recognise that in certain circums- 
tances, limited use of force may be necessary in order to 
prevent violence. If we take an example from civil life, the 
power of the Police in a State is the guarantee of the suppres- 
sion of lawlessness and disorder. Our aim, therefore, should be 
.to find out how this principle can be applied in the relations 
between nations so that war may be eliminated as an 
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instrument of policy. International conflicts are often the 
result ofinternal conflicts. We have, therefore, to consider the 
application of Gandhian methods and outlook for the solu- 
tion of both types of tensions. 

In conclusion, I would like to welcome once again the 
distinguished thinkers from East and West who have met to 
consider this problem and suggest practical measures for 
giving effect to them. 

It is amatter for regret that we have today among us 
no representative from either the U.S.S.R. or China. The 
responsibility for this is not ours as we made repeated attempts 
to associate thinkers from these countries in the work of the 
Seminar. In view of the many international peace con- 
ferences that these two States have been sponsoring in recent 
years, I would have expected that they would welcome this 
opportunity of meeting thinkers from other regions of the 
world for promoting international peace. It is, therefore, 
a matter for regret and surprise that our invitations have 
not met with the response that we had a right to expect. 

I have great pleasure in requesting the Prime Minister 
to deliver his inaugural address. 


FoLLowINc Is THE TEXT OF THE SPEECH DELIVERED BY THE Prime 
Minister SHRI JAWAHARLAL NEHRU. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN AND FRIENDS, 

I confess to a feeling of great diffidence in having o. 
address you on the subjects of this Seminar. When I first 
_ heard of this Seminar some time ago, I could not make 
out how—and I speak with all respect—a number of people 
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meeting together for a few days, a number of eminent people 
could consider and come to any decisions about such topics. 
Certainly I can throw very little light on them from that 
logical or philosophical point of view with which no doubt 
this Seminar will approach this question. Some people 
add Pandit* to my name, but I am no pandit ; nor amIa 
philosopher ; nor am I a metaphysician who abound in this 
country and have always been found in large numbers in 
India. And so I find it very difficult to say anything really 
worth while about this subject, although I feel in my heart 
of hearts that the subject is of vital importance. I feel that 
in this distracted world of ours, it does offer a good deal of 
light to us ; at any rate it points to a certain direction which 
I think is the right direction. But more than that I cannot 
say. It is a feeling, it is an impression, if you like. It is 
a conviction which I cannot logically argue about and the 
conviction has been derived, certainly I suppose, from thinking 
often on these subjects but more so perhaps from having 
indulged in a course of action, and most of all from having 
had the great privilege of coming into contact with Gandhiji. 
And yet if you ask what is this Gandhian technique 


and what method did he pursue or did he recommend, 


I rather doubt if any of those who are best entitled to speak 
on this question will speak with one voice. I think they 
will give you different pictures—not contradictory pictures 
I mean—but different pictures, different emphasis, different 
aspects of that extraordinary personality and the way he 
functioned, and so you might get some light here and there 
but you will find it difficult to form a full picture and you 
might even end by being a good deal confused. Because 
he himself was, if you like, in the normal sense of the word, 


* This word is usually prefixed as an honorific to the name of one 
who is a ce poe by birth as the Prime Minister is, in some parts 
of India—Ed. 
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rather a confusing and contradictory individual. Or 
perhaps he was not contradictory at all ; he was a very inte- 
grated individual, but we, with our contradictory approaches, 
could not quite understand what he was. I have another _ 
difficulty and that is, when I think of him, well, many 
ideas come into my mind. I hardly think of techniques, 
of action and the rest of it ; I think of him perhaps in a 
rather emotional way, as my leader, a great friend and a 
great comrade. And that rather confuses the mind, because 
cold-blooded logic then is set aside. Then, again, during all 
these years-—30 years or so—during which many of us of a 
passing generation were associated with him or rather those 
who were associated with him are of a passing generation, we 
were associated seldom in logical debate and argument, philo- 
sophical discourse ; we were associated in action, certainly 
in discussions about the action occasionally, but much 
more so in action, in how to meet a particular situation— 
not philosophically but practically and so you could derive 
some perhaps logical consequence from that action. 


Basic Principles 

The action did not flow, if I may say so, from some 
definite set theory of action, at any rate, so far as many of 
us who were concerned. But we learnt through that action 
itself and gradually formed some idea of perhaps the basic 
principles underlying that action because Gandhiji was very 
far from being a doctrinaire person and yet he was very firm 
and very unmoving in regard to certain basic matters and 
at the same time very flexible, very adaptable, very human. 
So what is one to make of all these rather contradictory things ? 

I remember once I was reading Plato’s Dialogues and — 
some one was describing the effect that Socrates had 
on him. As IJ read this Dialogue, I was astonished because 
almost it was a description of the effect that Gandhiji had 
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on me, an effect, a curious effect, sometimes an irritating 
effect, sometimes a most mystifying effect, very often an 
inspiring effect, very often an effect that I felt ashamed of 
myself. I found when I read that this was the effect that 


- Socrates produced on some persons who used to go to him 


from time to time, and found a picture of my own mind 
reflected in that. I was astonished and it came as a 
surprise to me. 

And so all these various effects come in ; you may examine 
them when you sit in the Seminar. I have no doubt that _ 
they are techniques but in that technique itself the most 
important things are imponderable which you _ cannot 
measure or weigh in a_ balance. How a human being 
behaves to another ; how a group should behave to another 
group ; how a nation should behave towards another nation. 
How do you measure, let us say anything, let us say goodness ? 
How do you measure goodness ? I know of no measure. 
How do you measure tolerance ? How do you measure 
anything that is worth while, beauty or truth or anything ? 
You cannot measure them. You feel them. You may 
try to live up to them to the best of your ability but there 
it is, you feel them certainly and when people feel them you 
know they are there. And in this world, especially today, 
which becomes more and more bereft and devoid of the 
spirit of toleration, of the spirit of putting up with another 
person who does not agree with you, all these big words 


_ become rather meaningless. Today if a person does not 


agree with you, he is wicked ; if a country does not agree 
with your country, it is wicked ; there is no half-way ; 
there are no shades or grades, there is only black and white 
and therefore you come into conflict and there are attempts 
to impose your will on others. Well, it is all very well for 
me to say so because the questions that a nation, a country 
or any organised group has to deal with are not so simply 
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disposed of by some maxim or aphorism, they are 
difficult and the choice often is very difficult. 


Political Leader’s Problem 

And then you come up against that basic difficulty, 
if I may call it so, the two ways of approaching a problem— 
the prophet’s way if you like or of the man of truth wedded 
to truth whatever happens and the way of the politician 
or the statesman. The prophet usually meets his doom 
in crucifixion and it was in the fitness of things that 
Gandhiji met his death inthat way. That has been the role 
of men like Gandhiji through the ages and so both in life and 


‘in his death he served the cause he held dear. But we are 


not prophets and we are humbler folk and if we have 
responsibility cast upon us as politicians and the like, we have 
to deal with human material which is very far from perfect. 
And if we live in an age of democracy —and all praise to 
democracy—but democracy does not make fools wise men 
necessarily ; nor does it follow that what the crowds 
say is the wise thing and so the average is lowered often 
enough. It is better to stick to that average perhaps than 
to take other risks. That is the virtue of democracy. But, 
anyhow, the politician has his tools in large numbers of human 
beings and even if that politician or statesman sees truth 
which he seldom does—but let us say he sees the truth and 
wants to stick to. it—he has to function through other 
tools. He has to function not only through certain tools, 
but through the multitude who has made him what he is. 
Now that multitude —all those toolsk—can only follow 
the truth in so far as they see it, and even if they see it, in 
so far as they have the strength tofollowit. Soimmediately 
difficulties arise in the way of the political leader—let us 
say leader of any type, apart from the prophet. Because 


although he sees the truth and wants to go that way, how 
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is he to carry others with him unless others see it also ? 
How is he to make them receptive to that ? And then he 
has to struggle and wrestle with the problem of what he is 
to do. Is he to walk alone or stay with his comrades ? 
Sometimes he has to walk alone undoubtedly and he should, 
but then again that is all right for him. What about demo- 
cracy ? What about trying to take others to the next stage 


_ of the journey ? So that so long as he remains the leader, 


he has to consider all the time how far he can take those 
that he leads. He is influenced by them of course, and 
he influences them and he can take them perhaps a little 
further than they might otherwise go, but there are limits 
because those limits are the limits of the receptivity of 
the truth by those people. So the leader has always to 
face this difficult problem. Should he seek, should he 
adhere to the truth as he knows it completely, or should he 
compromise ? Now, when one compromises, it is a 
dangerous and a slippery slope, and yet if one does not 
compromise, one loses touch, one is cut off from those one 
works for and works with. One is isolated ; one can work 
for one’s own personal perfection if you like, but the whole 
object of the leaders is to lead others, to help others and 
take them forward in the journey. 

Of course all this presumes that what is truth is clear 
and it seldom is. That is another difficulty but I was presuming 
that for the moment. I am not talking about the ultimate 
truth but rather of the right step, the right direction in which 
to go, the right step to take, the truth for the present, 
whatever it may be. If that is clear, at any rate, the next 
step is clear. Now that again is very seldom something 
abstract, because you are dealing with day-to-day problems 
of multitudes of people, of human society and the like, and 
it is not so easy to say that this is absolutely the right thing 
to do for that society. Ultimately we proceed by a 
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process of trial and error. We try an experiment. If we 
make a mistake, we should be strong enough to go back 
but anyhow one should aim in a certain direction. 
That is there should be some fixed principles, or call them 
what you like, which should govern your action, some touch- 
stone by which you can judge whether a thing is right 
or wrong. You may not go fast, you go slow, but you 
should go in a particular direction. So there is always 
this conflict, if you like, in the leader’s mind who cannot 
act and who is not capable of acting like a prophet or like 
the ultimate man of truth and who has always to think 
in terms either of compromises or of a choice of evils and he 
has to choose what he considers the lesser evil lest the 
greater overwhelm. 

Now, there are all these difficulties in the way and a 
man like Gandhi who was of the prophetic mould and who 
was also very much a human being and who was firm and 
inflexible and yet also flexible and adaptable, the things 
he said had been said before, whether the truths he uttered 
or even the principles he proclaimed had been said by the 
great ones in earlier days also ; but perhaps for the first 
time he applied that onalarge scale,not on the individual 
scale as others had done, but on a large mass scale and on 
the political field. I speak of course with my limited 
knowledge of events during the past but I do not know of 
any such attempt or experiment on a large mass scale of 
applying these various techniques which themselves came, 
I believe, out of his mind not as something ¢omplete 
but something which developed as he experimented 
with it. He calls, as you perhaps know, his autobiography 
“Experiments with Truth”. There isthatinthem, that quality . 
of inflexibility, that is to say, not surrendering to what 
he considered basically evil, whatever the consequences. 
But having decided that, always being friendly, always being 
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co-operative, always stretching out your hand even to your 
opponent and enemy, always keeping a door open for 
reconciliation. Now, these two things are very difficult 
to have at the same time—to be firm andinflexible and to 
fight evil with all your might and always to be prepared 
for reconciliation. The two do not normally go together. 
You work yourself up to a furyof hatred of your opponent 
as normally happens today with wars—whether they are 
shooting wars or cold wars or any other war. In fact it is 
considered a necessary concomitant of war to rouse up 
this passion of hatred. And yet he could combine the two, 
and of the many miracles he wrought in this country was 
this one, that he made us in India, poor stuff as we are— 
I lay no claims to special virtue for our people—he made 
us also somewhat receptive to that technique, to those ideas 
and even to that behaviour, so that, while we struggled, we 
did not have that .much of bitterness and hatred in us 
which normally accompanies such struggles and which 
has accompanied struggles in other parts of the world— 
nationalist struggles or struggles for freedom. Now that 
was good of course, but another virtue was also attached 
to that general approach, and that virtue was when the 
time comes to end the struggle, it can be ended graciously 
and with a minimum of bitterness. That is a very big thing, 
because the worst of the struggles of the world, whatever 
they are, whether by war—shooting war, cold war or any 
other—they are bad enough, but what is worse is the trail 
of bitterness and hatred that they leave behind, the bruta- 
lisation of humanity that they lead to. That is the terrible 
consequence. Now that consequence is already largely 
avoided —not completely of course, because we are all, shall 
I say, poor folk, we are not trained up to these things. 
We have not as human beings, in any country, arrived at that 
high enough stage. Nevertheless, it means something for 
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a deliberate attempt to be made, a deliberate aim not to 
surrender to hatred. Hatred may creep in ; it does creep 
in, but it makes all the difference when on the one side 


you promote hatred, while on the other side you try to 
restrict it and lessen it as far as possible. 


No Scope for Hatred 

That was his attempt in India and if you compare the 
struggle for Indian independence during all its various 
phases with any other struggle, you will find plenty of 
courage and heroism in every country, plenty of sacrifice 
even in any other country, but the thing that probably will 
be missing elsewhere was this deliberate attempt to keep 
that struggle outside the scope of hatred. As I said, I do 
not mean to say that this succeeded completely. Of course, 
there was hatred, anger and all that in people’s minds, but still 
that was limited tremendously by that continuous impress 
that Gandhiji gave to it and by the fact that others, to a 
much lesser extent but desiring to convey the master’s 
teachings to others, also repeated that all the time. In fact, 
indeed many possibly who themselves were not at all devoid 
of hatred, had to repeat it because that was the lesson they 


_ had to learn. It was the fashion to repeat it. But it was 


a good fashion even though it was not felt by everyone 
and it did produce a certain mass effect. 

Now, if you analyse that again, it comes back definitely 
to the same old question of means and ends—that means 
should never be subordinated to ends. Whatever your 
reasons, apart from moral or ethical reasons, from the very 
obvious practical reason that if you adopt any means you like, 


well, your ends disappear ; you don’t arrive at the aim — 


because you have taken the wrong path and it leads you some- 
where else. When you consider the Gandhian technique, 
it is a technique of struggle—to right a wrong whatever 
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the wrong may be. It is a struggle carried on under certain 
very definite limitations of behaviour which prevent people 
from going astray or too far ; which is limited, too, to some 
extent in the sense that even a good thing might well develop 
into an evil thing if taken too far. 

Let us take something, let us take nationalism which 
has been and is avery good thing. It has been a great 
liberating force in certain stages of a country’s history. 
In our country it was a great liberating force and yet it is 
well known that nationalism in many countries has 
during its later stages become aggressive nationalism trying 
to impose its will on others. Or in other things that 
nationalism which is a liberating force, becomes or may 
become at a later stage a limiting force, a narrowing force, 
a narrow nationalism. We see how the same thing may 
develop, the same thing which is good may develop into 
something that is bad. The same thing which is widening 
and liberating becomes a narrowing thing. How are we 
to check all these various influences that work ? Now, when 
a technique of action depends not so much on the suffering 
or distress or misery you cause to the other party but depends 
on what you suffer yourself, certain obvious checks and 
limiting factors operate and you cannot normally overdo 
it, in so far as you are concerned. You can very well overdo 
it so far as the other party is concerned because there is no 
check except your own goodwill of feeling and if you are 
full of hatred you overdo it, but you cannot go on hating 
yourself too much, or acting on yourself because of these 
inevitable checks. So that, if that technique is employ- 
ed, while on the one hand you exercise pressure, poli- 
tical pressure, or economic pressure or much more 
so moral and psychological pressure on the opponent, at 
the same time that pressure is limited by your own capacity 
to bear something. 
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Gandhian Technique 

One of the more important aspects of this technique 
is to undermine the morale of the other party. That is 
if you are right. If two persons convinced of the right 
come into conflict, they fight each other and try to suppress 
and eliminate each other because they are utterly convinced 
that each is right, as in wars each country is convinced, 
partly through facts, largely through propaganda, that it 
is fighting for right, liberty, for freedom, for democracy, 
for everything, while the other country is the incarnation 
of the Devil. That is the propaganda in war time and so 
each fights to the utmost because each believes that defeat 
is not only loss of freedom but loss of everything they hold 
dear and it is the victory of the Devil if the other party wins. 
Obviously both are wrong, though one may be more in the 
wrong than the other ; but neither party is very saintly and 
neither party is perhaps as devilish as it is painted. 

When the approach is according to what might be 
called the Gandhian technique, first of all you are not 
supposed to paint the other party asthe devil. You try as far 
as possible to adhere to the truth. You separate always the 
individual from the thing. If I can give you an example, 
Gandhiji was always saying : “I am fighting British 
imperialism, I am not fighting the Britisher ; I am not fight- 


_ ing the Englishman or anybody. They are my friends ; I 


will fight British Imperialism”. There is always this 
distinction made between a thing and an evil thing, as he 
thought imperialism was which he fought, and the indivi- 
duals with whom he wanted to be friendly. That itself of 
course rather toned down the opposition of the opponents. 
Secondly, the whole approach was—it may be irritating 
to the other party—to undermine the moral defences of the 
other party. Of course, if those moral defences were sound 
absolutely, then they could not be undermined, but if the 
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moral defences were superficial or based on propaganda 
or some such thing, but not basic facts, then they were 
undermined. They were undermined, while at the same 
time you were prepared for conciliation too. You see all 
these different things in motion at the same time. So firstly 
there is the struggle and hitting out, in a non-violent way 
but hitting out ; and secondly the undermining of the other’s 
moral defence. Thirdly the door is open to reconciliation 
all the time, but not by any compromise on any basic 
question of what is considered wrong and evil. 

I am merely placing before you some odd __ thoughts 
coming to my mind. I am not talking like a_ scientific 
student of this matter or a philosopher but merely as a 
person who was a soldier in action for many long years 
under Gandhiji’s imspiring leadership. Ultimately one 
may define and may analyse all these things but the real 
thing will probably elude us because it is not capable of analysis 
because the real things of life cannot be analysed ; you feel 
them, you look at them, you see them. Nevertheless, 
whether you arrive at any concrete result or philosophy 
as a result of your discussions or not, I have no doubt that 
the mere attempt to do so is worth while. It may give us 
some ideas. The mere attempt to draw the world’s attention 
is worth while I think, attention to what Gandhijistood for 
and did more especially in the world today when people 
become more and more rigid in outlook, more and more 
inflexible, more and more unmannerly, as ifstrength consists 
in shouting, unmannerliness and abuse, that is what inter- 
national politics are coming to, and more and more 
devoid of the critical faculty and presuming that anything 
that the other party opposed to us does must inevitably 
be wrong, suspecting it, fearing it. So we get tied up in 
this, surrounded by this atmosphere of fear, suspicion and 
hatred. There seems to be no way of getting out of it 
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because then peoples’ minds are closed and become imper- 
vious. Perhaps even there it would be a little easier 
to open out those minds by trying the Gandhian approach, 
than merely by trying the rather ancient method of using 
a big club on the head, which sometimes may have succeeded 
but does not appear to succeed always. When everybody 
is clubbing each other, the result may be a very large number 
of broken heads, but not any conviction arising out of that. 


War Leads Nowhere 

There is another aspect of this question of war. It 
seems to be patent to any intelligent person that war as 
it is today does not lead to the political results aimed at. 
I am leaving out the moral aspect, the humanitarian aspect. 
War may lead to victory, though even that becomes rather 
doubtful, but victory by itself does not mean that you have 
achieved the political results you were aiming at. As we 
have seen in the last two Great Wars, they led to victory 
and complete victory, but the peace that followed was 
highly unsatisfactory and led to further trouble, friction 
and war. And if to our misfortune war occurs again on 
a big scale, nobody can say what it will lead to. But one 
can say with absolute confidence that it will not lead to any- 
thing that people wanted it to lead to. If that is so, one must 
proceed on the basis of trying to avoid that type of war and 
trying to avoid anything that leads to that war. Of course 
one person, or one group, or one nation cannot by itself 
avoid all these things and no country, I fear, can take up 
the attitude which Gandhiji might have suggested. No 
leader—political leader—can possibly give that advice 
to his country. But the prophet can and if a political leader 
gave that advice, well, he would cease to be a political 
leader and become something else. But that apart, the 
question remains not of laying down your arms before any- 
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body but aiming deliberately, consciously and deliberately, 
at the avoidance of war. Now I do think—I say so with 
all respect—that there is so much talk of peace everywhere, 
but very little of it is honest talk. The people in every 
country want peace ; I am not referring to them, I am 
referring to the persons at the top, to the politicians, the 
statesmen and all that crowd. And I have no doubt that 
at the back of their minds they also want peace. Nevertheless, 
either through fear or whatever it is, they do not work for 
peace even though they talk about it so much, and it all 
becomes a manoeuvring for position—even the talk of 
peace, 
So we see the world going step by step towards some 
tragic disaster—and everybody realises the awfulness of 
disaster and everybody would like to avoid it. I do not 
know what will happen but at any rate whether we apply 
any scientific techniques or not, calling them Gandhian 
techniques or by whatever name you might call them— 
I have not a shadow of doubt that the way ofhatred is a bad 
way. It is a bad way in itself and it produces distempers 
all round, more especially in the person who employs that 
method even more so than the other. And victory or defeat 
are important, one or the other, but far more important 
is the way you attain your objectives, you reach that end, 
or else you will have missed everything that you valued in 
life. 

I hope that the labours of this Seminar will, I will 
not say, yield any very practical result immediately, 
but nevertheless, help people to understand, help people 
to get out of that rut which makes them think that there 
is no other way to solve the problem but to hit the man 
with a club, no other way to convince a person except by 
breaking his head. That is an extraordinary thought 
really and yet that is the basis of war. If we can help 
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in making people think about these problems in the right 
way, I am sure the Seminar will have done good work. 

I am very grateful and I should like to express my 
appreciation of UNESCO which fathered this Seminar 
and I am very happy that so many eminent people have 
come from abroad to share their thoughts with us. If 
I am supposed to say formally that I inaugurate the 
Seminar, I do so. ; 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA 
By 


Dr. S. RADHAKRISHNAN 


Sri Ramakrishna represents the conscience of authentic 
religion. There is only one religion but many religiosities, 
as has been well said. Only that religion which is universal 
was represented by Sri Ramakrishna. He is the symbol 
of the message of India for mankind—the message of unity 
and reconciliation. From the beginning of our history, 
many races and many religions met on this sacred soil 
in one supreme attempt to reconcile them all, to make out 
that the world consists of one people, the different peoples 
being mer@ly the branches of that one universal human race. 
That was the theory which was given visible embodiment 
in the life and work of Sri Ramakrishna. 

This theory comes to us from the depths of our own 
past. What has happened in Sri Ramakrishna’s life is 
the corroboration by personal experience and testimony 
of that fundamental truth. Never did we regard religion 
as subscription to a creed or performance of a rite. 
It was to us a passionate participation in the mystery of 
the true being. For us religion meant a personal awareness. 
When Vivekananda asked Sri Ramakrishna, “Have you 
seen God ?” his answer was “I see Him as I see you, but 


i more intensely.” In other words, religion for Sri Rama- 
tl krishna was personal insight into Reality, and experience 
| i and awareness of truth. 

This was our doctrine from the beginning. In the 
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Rigveda weread : “As the naked eye sees the sky, sages see 
constantly the highest dwelling-place of the Supreme.” 
In the Upanishads and in the Bhagavad-Gita we find this 
_ intimate communion of the individual soul with God. 

That God ‘exists is the theory of those who know 
God by hearsay and inference. There are others who say 
“T have felt God in the personal impulses of my being ; 
I know God because I have experienced that Reality.” 
The persistent feature of our religious life has been that 
religion does not consist’ in the profession of a creed, in the 
subscription to formulas, in the mechanical performance 
of rites but it consists in entering into the very heart of Reality, 
the transformation of our being from within, the renewal 
of our consciousness and the development of a new mind 
altogether. | 

We are called upon to develop that God-conscious- 
ness which Jesus Christ felt. It is that God-consciousness 
that Sri Ramakrishna felt. He therefore lifted his religion 
above formulas and dogmas. Here was a God-man who, 
starting from a limited sectarian worship, raised it by his 
personal experience into universal consciousness of the 
Supreme. That is one central feature of our religion. 
Another feature that has come down to us and which has 
a moral for us in the present day whose dominant character 
is fanaticism, is freedom from dogmatism, absolute freedom 
of interpretation, freedom of expressing that mysterious 
Reality in ways which appeal to our minds and conscious- 
ness, admitting all the time that it is impossible to enclose 
within words and concept the Supreme Reality. 

You can never understand and formulate in intellectual — 
terms the truth of that Being. So our discussions are always . 
halting. They areimperfect and there is no right for us to 
quarrel about interpretations. We do not know the full 
nature of what electricity is, yet we pretend to know the 
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Supreme Being. There cannot be a greater. paradox 
than this. What we say is this: This Reality which 
we experienced through our whole being cannot be 
expressed in adequate terms by any phrase, by dogmas 
or creeds. We said that in the Rigveda—‘Sages speak 
of it in various ways”. We find it in the inscriptions 
of Asoka. The truth is we must honour all sects. We 
find this again in the Bhagavad-Gita : “In whatever form 
you worship Me, in that form I accept you.” We find it 
in Sankaracharya. We realize that the different sects are 
revelations of one Supreme Reality. We find it in the 
resolution of the Indian National Congress, 1951, where 
we declare we discriminate against no religion but we 
honour all religions. That statement of October 1951, 
is in consonance with the whole trend of our religious 
toleration and religious appreciation which have been 
there from the times of the Rigveda, Asoka, the Bhagavad- 
Gita, from modern prophets down to our own times. 

Sri Ramakrishna gave to it a practical demonstration. 
He did not simply say it as a theory. He put it to the test. 
He practised the different cults, Hinduism, Islam and Chris- 
tianity, and came to the conclusion that all these lead to 
the same goal and that it is foolish to quarrel about them. 
He gave testimony to it and expressed it in that particular 
way. 
Not only did Sri Ramakrishna say that different creeds 
lead to the same goal but he also held that different 
disciplines lead to the same goal. Whatever the forms, all 
knowers of truth were greeted by Sri Ramakrishna : ““My 
salutations at the feet of the jaanins / My salutations at the 
feet of the bhakias ! I salute the bhaktas who believe in God 
with form, and I salute the bhaktas who believe in God 
without form. I salute the knowers of Brahman of olden 
times. And my salutations at the feet of the modern 
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knowers of Brahman.” 

We never abolish forms that appeal to us. There are 
some people who are fanatic and iconoclastic in their tenden- 
cies. But our tradition is of a different character. We 
never, in any iconoclastic spirit, obliterated the forms that 
did not appeal to us. We recognized the various forms 
as different ways of discovering our own self, without any 
mask of vanity. Not only with regard to doctrine but 
with regard to disciplines also Sri Ramakrishna in his life 
gave a kind of harmonizing synthesis. That was what he 
established. 

Again he was not one who revelled in this mystery of 
absolute consciousness, neglecting the world or leaving 
it to rack and ruin. He asked how a man could be religious 
with an empty stomach. Unless you are able to provide food, 
clothes and shelter to people, how can you expect them to 
be religious ? Let not men spend all their energies in trying 
to keep the wolf from the door. Give them the facilities 
of expansion. Sri Ramakrishna was not neglectful of the 
problems of this world. If we are authentically religious 
we shall never adopt any kind of exclusive attitude. We 
have to realize that what is unique is at the same time the 
most universal also. When we adopt that kind of philosophy 
it will be impossible for us to repudiate anybody as a useless 
criminal or beyond hope of redemption. We shall then 
recognize the fact that everybody has the chance of rising 
to the full stature of life. That is the way in which Sri 
Ramakrishna put forth his theory. He came to the conclusion 
that “when I feel that the world is filled with Rama, how 
can I go on teaching other people ?” 

Sri Ramakrishna, a few days before his passing away, 
called his disciples and offered a blessing to each one. Each 
got the blessing that suited his particular temperament. 
That again is something which is not unknown to us, 
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A Sanskrit verse says : “May all cross the difficult paths 
of life, may all see the face of happiness, may all possess 
wisdom, may all enjoy everywhere.” What Sri Ramakrishna 
did was in consonance with that famous precept.* 


* By courtesy of R. K. Mission Institute of Culture, Calcutta. 


/ 


“To proclaim and make clear the fundamental unity 
underlying all religions, was the mission of my Master. 
Other teachers have taught special religions which bear 
their names, but this great Teacher of the nineteenth 
century made no claim for himself. He left every religion 
undisturbed because he had realised that, in reality, they 
are all part and parcel of the One Eternal Religion.” 


—Swami Vivekananda 


Some Sayincs or RAMAKRISHNA 


1. So long as a man calls aloud, “O God ! O God !” 
be sure that he has not found God, for he who has found 
Him becomes still. 

2. So long as the bee is outside the petals of the lotus 
and has not tasted its honey, it hovers round the flower, 
emitting its buzzing sound ; but when it is inside the flower, 
it drinks its nectar noiselessly. So long as a man quarrels 
and disputes about doctrines and dogmas, he has not tasted 
the nectar of true faith ; when he has tasted it, he becomes 


still, 
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3. When water is poured into an empty vessel a 
bubbling noise ensues, but when the vessel is full no such 
noise is heard. Similarly, the man who has not found God 
is full of vain disputations. But when he has seen Him, 
all vanities disappear, and he silently enjoys the Bliss 
Divine. 

4. A spring cushion is squeezed down when one sits 
upon it, but it soon resumes its original shape when the 
pressure is removed. So it is with worldly men. They 
are full of religious sentiments, so long as they hear religious 
talks ; but no sooner do they enter into the daily routine 
of the world, than they forget all those high and noble 
thoughts, and become as impure as before. 

5. So long as the iron is in the furnace it is red-hot, 
but it becomes black as soon as it is taken out of the fire. 
So also is the worldly man. As long as he is in church or in 
the society of pious people, he is full of religious emotions, 
but no sooner does he come out of those associations than 
he loses them all. 

6. Itis easy to utter ‘do, re, mi, fa, sol, la, si, ’ by mouth, 
but not so easy to sing or play them on any instrument. 
So it is easy to talk religion, but it is difficult to act religion. 

7. The Hindu almanacs contain predictions of the 
annual rainfall. But squeeze the book, and not a drop of 
water will be got out of it. So also many good sayings are 
to be found in books, but merely reading them will not 


’ make one religious. One has to practise the virtues taught 


therein. 
8. Remain always strong and steadfast in thy own 


faith, but eschew all bigotry and intolerance. 
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ISLAM IN INDIA—THE FRUITION 
By 


Proressor N. B. Roy, M.A. 


In contemporary Europe. men’s thoughts and_ ideas 
had been profoundly affected by the Renaissance ; their 
hopes in respect of a better world were expressed in Sir 
Thomas Moore’s Utopia which envisaged an ideal common- 
wealth where, among other things, religious toleration was 
to be practised, economic inequality abolished and Reason 
to be the sole guide of man. Moore’s ideas remained a 
Utopia in his own country ; but they were partially realised 
in India. 

First of all, the old theocratic foundations of the state 
were broken down and a State was established on a secular 
basis. The political disabilities of the Hindus were removed 
and they were admitted to the full rights of citizenship. The 
principles of all the faiths in India were examined 
and analysed and Islam was reformed by the formulation 
of the new creed of Tauhid-i-Ilahi. The educational 
system was rationalised by the incorporation of secular 
subjects of study in the curricula of higher education’. 


' The ancient literature and philosophy of the Hindus were 


studied and translated while Persian literature was cultivated 
at the Court and actively patronised. In consequence, 
the spirit of India woke to a new life and new contributions 
were made to those activities that elevate man and add grace 


1, Blochmann, AineieAkbari, I, 288-89. 
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to life. In other words, Islam became a humanizing agency, 
a potent lever for the social, religious and cultural uplift 
of man. Let us now examine these triumphs of Islam. 

Liberated from the chains of dogma, the State became 
the rallying point for all the peoples of India. The humi- 
liating restrictions and irritating differentiation imposed 
upon the Hindus were abolished ; offices ceased to be the 
monopoly of the brethren of the faith and were thrown open 
to talent. 

Initiative was also taken in softening mutual social 
exclusiveness by intermarriage between members of 
the imperial family and Rajput princesses. These matri- 
monial alliances were formed by mutual consent and differed 
sharply from the forced marriages of the early Turkish 
period. According to the testimony of ‘Badauni, ' ‘the 
marriage between Bhagwan Das’ sister and Akbar was cele- 
brated in Hindu sbyle, with such. ceremonials as_ the lighting 
of the fire, but in the presence of the Quazis’. The Rajput 
queen was treated with the greatest defererice ; she ‘was 
allowed to procéed to Amber during the period of’ mourning 
following the death of her brother Bhupat in ‘the battle 
at Sarnal (Dec, 1572) and to perform hom (ritual offerings 
to fire) v within the precints “of the harem.? The immolation 
(Sati) of Mota Raja Udai Singh’s daughter was prevented 
by the’ emperor’ personally appearing in arms and _chal- 
lenging her relations to action. 

After the assumption of full religious authority in his 
hands (declaration as Mujtahid) inSeptember 1579, many 
Hindu practices such as daubing the forehead with sandal- 
wood paste and tying of rakii on the wrist were adopted 


2. Badauni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, text, 341 ; Shah Nawaz Khan 
Masil-ul-Umara, text, 130. 


8. Beveridge, Akbar Namah, III, 244. 
4. Ibid, 594-95. 
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by the emperor, while the festival of Dewali was held at Court 
when cows elegantly attired were brought before him. 
In 1604 the emperor mourned the death of his mother after 
the Hindu fashion by shaving the hair of his head. 

Such a liberal treatment of the Hindus and_ tender 
regard for their cherished practices evoked their fervent 
loyalty and accounted for the expansion and stability of the 
Mughal empire. Raja Bhagwan Das saved Akbar’s life 
at Sarnal by risking his own and Man Singh rescued him 
from impending death by kicking down a sword upon which 
the emperor was about to be transfixed. Raja Todarmal 
turned a defeat into victory by his heroic stand on the field 
of Tukaroi and his battle-cry : “Who lives if His Majesty’s 
force is defeated ?” reflected the mentality of the military 
leaders. Raja Man Singh scattered the chivalry of Mewar 
on the field of Haldighat (1576) and Badauni who was 
present in the action, burst out in exclamation at the Raja’s 
heroism “A Hindu wields the sword of Islam”. In 1581 
Man Singh crushed the rebellion of Mirza Hakim and saved 
the Mughal empire from dissolution. 

Such ‘a friendly collaboration of the Hindus and the 
rulers’ contact with their literature and philosophy caused 
‘an intellectual outburst in the same way as the Muslim 
contact with Iranian, Hellenic and Indian cultures ushered 
in the “palmy days of literature, science and art” under the 
Abbasides. The intellectual awakening in the 16th century, 
like that under Harun-or-Rashid in the 8th century was 
marked by the translation of Arabic, Greek, Sanskrit and 


Hindi works into other languages, literary composition, 


‘both in prose and poetry of high merit and by the efflorescence 
of the Fine Arts. The translation of Hindu literary and scienti- 
fic treatises was viewed with a mortifying disgust by the 

- orthodox Muslims, which was reflected in Badauni’s words 

©as follows. Referring to himself and others who performed 
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Portrait of Akbar 


A section of Akbar’s tomb at Sikandra near Agra 
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this profane task, he said : “May God protect those that 
are not engaged in this work and accept their repentance 
and hear the prayer of pardon of every one who does not 
hide his disgust and whose heart rests in the Islam ; for He 
allows men to return to him in repentance.” A_ great 
stimulus was given to the cultivation of Persian literature 
by the reception of many emigrant poets, scholars and talented 
men from the outside world of Islam into the royal court. In 
consequence of this, Persian literature withered in _ its 
homeland but blossomed forth with a new fragrance on the 
soil of India. Abul Fazl produced his famous historical 
works on the life and Institutes of Akbar ; his brother 
Shaikh Abul Fayz-i-Fayyazi set a new standard in poetical 
composition about which Blochmann has remarked “After 
Amir Khusrau, Mahomedan India has seen no greater 
poet than Fayyazi.” 

This literary activity at the royal court quickened the 
Hindu genius to a new life. After centuries of neglect, it 
now shone forth in various directions, ¢.g. in literature, | 
painting, music and architecture. In Hindi literature 
arose two great luminaries, Tulsidas and  Surdas 
who by their charming poetical composition have shed 
lustre on it. Tulsidas wrote the Rama-Charita-Manas 
(Lake of the Deeds of Rama) which, by its skill ofnarration, 
beauty of composition and above all, by the loftiness of its 
tone has held millions of people of northern India under 
its spell. Even western scholars like Grierson and V. A. 
Smith were moved to spontaneous admiration of _ this 
great work, the latter describing it as being more 
to the Hindus of northern India “than the Bible is to 
ordinary British Christians’. Tulsidas’ contemporary- 
Surdas composed the Sursagar in which he reproduced in 
exquisite lyrics the story of the love of Radha and Krishna. 

Another signal contribution of Islam in the 16th century 
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was the introduction and development of pictorial art and 
music through the joint enterprise of Hindus and Muslims. 
The representation of living beings as well as singing were 
taboo in Islam. Such prohibitions had deadened the creative 
faculties of the Muslim, which now sprang into new life. 
Daswanth accepted the tulelage of the master-artist Khwaja 
Abdus Samad who introduced the new school of painting 


_and became so proficient in this art that Abul Fazl declared 


him to be the “first master of the age’. Another artist 
Basawan rivalled Daswanth in skill and was even considered 
by some critics to be superior to the former i in many respects, 
such as drawing of features and portrait-painting. Kesu, 
Lal and many others gained great renown by engaging them- 
selves in this art. ; 

Music which was regarded by many Muslims as 
antagonistic to the moral development of man, also received 
great stimulus now. As many as_ thirty-six musicians, 
Hindus, Iranis, Turanis and Kashmiris as Abul Fazl calls 
them, were appointed to the Court. Muslim life, governed 
by the rigid formule of the Shara’ had been dry and colour- 
less. It now acquired | a riew charm and meaning. 

The Turkish ‘Sultans of Delhi had been great builders. 
Some ‘of their, structures, e. g. “the Qutbi Mosque’ by the side 
of the Qutb Minar, were merely Hindu temples re-fashioned 
‘for Muslim prayers, while: others were | characterised by a 


Tuggedness of style. In the 16th century: “Muslim architec- 


ture took on. a new beauty. ‘and form by the fusion’ of 


Saracenic and‘ Hindu methods and motifs as “exein- 


plified in ‘ the Mausoleyim of Shaikh Salim Chishti and 
Birbal’s house in Fathepur Sikri and in the Jahangari 


“Mahal i in Agra Fort. 


It is however, hardly realised that Islam’s highest triumph 
was in the sphere of religion. Europe, after the long-drawn 


sufferings of the Thirty Years’ War had propounded the 
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principle of Cujus regio, ejus religio. India on the other hand, 
declared the principle of Sulh-t-kul (peace with all) or univer- 
sal toleration and granted to all the right of building shrines 
and of converting others to their own faith. 

This marked advance on contemporary Europe was 
shown also in another respect viz, the holding of the Congress 
of Faiths in the palace at Fathepur Sikri. Emperor Akbar 
was of an enquiring and reflective bent of mind. Having 
received a liberal education under the famous artist 
Khwaja Abdul Latif who, on account of his moderate views 
“passed for a Sunni in Persia and a Shia in India” and 
having studied the mystic Ghazals and odes of Hafiz, Akbar 
often felt sick of the bigotry of his co-religionists. When he 
was only fourteen years of age, he rode away once from 
Agra alone into the solitude of the plains outside. In his twen- 
tieth year, he complained of an “internal bitterness”. Some- 
time later, overcome with melancholy, he stopped the 
Qamargha hunt. In one of such moments of detachment 
from the world, he conceived the idea of summoning the 
exponents of divers faiths to the Ibadat Khana and of recon- 
ciling their differences by a free and frank discussion. 
Thus were initiated those lively religious discourses which 
can be read in the pages of Badauni and in the accounts 
of the Jesuit Fathers. No religion was spared criticism. 
Even the privileged faith of Islam was subjected to a 
searching investigation. The emperor himself took part 
in the discussions and enlivened them by his occasional 
intervention. For instance, when discussion raged hot 
over the subject of Miraj or the ascent to heaven of the 
Arabian Prophet, he blurted out : “I really wonder how 
any sensible man can believe that a person whose body ~ 
has a certain weight, could quit his bed, go to heaven 
in the space of a moment, have 90,000 conversations with 


God and still find his bed warm!” He clinched the 
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argumentation on Shaqq-ul-Qamar or splitting of the moon by 

the Prophet by the laconic observation “What silly tales 

men will believe !” | Christian theology and beliefs too 

were assailed and thcugh Akbar clasped in reverence the 

images of Jesus and Mary in his arms, he could neither 

accept the doctrine of Trinity nor believe that “God had 
begotten a son by a virgin”. 

This insatiable search for truth led Akbar to assume 
supreme authority in religious matters in 1579, deliver the 
pontifical address from the pulpit and finally promulgate 
the creed of Tauhid-i-Ilahi on the cardinal Islamic principle 
of Wahdat or monotheism which made Akbar’s courtier and 
friend, the poet Fayyazi burst out in song : 

“Come let us turn our face towards a new pulpit of light 
and found a new Qaba with stone from Mt. Sinai ! The 
wall of the Qaba is dismantled, the body of the gibla 
undermined ! Let us erect a faultless edifice on a new foun- 
dation”® ! This dream of his was fulfilled in the 
new faith which cast aside the theological accretions of 
Islam but which retained its essentials of universalism and 
belief in the unity of God. 


5. Ain-i-Akbari, lithographed ed., p. 170. 
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PHILIPPINE-INDIAN RELATIONS 


Dr. EuFRONIO M. ALIP, PH.D. 


Tue Philippines and India are two of the South-East 
Asian countries which became independent after the last 
global war : the former in 1946 and the latter in 1947. 
India, with its human power of 380,000,000 strong and with 
immensely and potentially rich natural resources that could 
as well supply the world with cotton, flax, rice and minerals 
when properly developed ; the Philippines which stands at the 


_ cross road of Oriental commerce, politics and social and cul- 


tural life, and with a political and cultural history that 
could as well boast of being characterized as a hybrid of 
Oriental and Occidental patterns and being considered as the 
display window for Oriental democracy : these two countries 
offer the civilized world an interesting study in national 
and racial developments. In addition to these nakedly in- 
teresting features, we should consider the intrinsic quality of 
their highly able and qualified leaders :_ Philippine President 
Elpidio Quirino and Indian Premier Jawharlal Nehru, 
both of whom. are gifted architects of their nations’ destiny, 
and both of them being imbued with the spirit of service for 
their nations’ welfare. Certainly under their leadership, 
the Philippines and India cannot but be on the smooth road 
to progress, prosperity and happiness. ; 
We have every reason to insist on establishing very 
close ties with India, for, historically, the Philippines, during 
the Pre-European times was a _ beneficiary of Indian 
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cultural influences. Philippine and foreign scholars tell 
us that Indian influences came to us during the days of the 
Sri-Vishayan Empire from the 8th to the 14th century, down 
to the Madjapahit Empire that succeeded it from the 14th 
to the 15th century. While it is true that Indian influences 
over the Philippines were not direct like those of China, 
and later of Spain and the United States, it seems safe to 
say with competency that “with the exception. of recent 
European cultures, the Indian influences are on the whole 
the most profound that have affected Philippine civilization.” 
(A History of the Orient by Steiger, Beyer and Benitez). 

Indian influences were brought to us by immigrants who 
came from Sumatra, Java, Borneo and Indo-China, who in 
turn had received their cultural impress from southern India 
especially during the days of the Indian Pallava Dynasty. 

To cite only few of the Indian Cultural influences : 
the early Philippine pre-Spanish political system surrounding 
the barangay life with its system of nobility, the datu, hari, 
lakan, maharlika, lakambini and dayang, with its code of laws 
and political procedure was largely of Indian cast. A touch 
of Indian Buddhism is noticeable in the Philippine Bathala 
religious worship, and even the “‘bahala na’ philosophy so 
common among the Filipinos even to this day is reminiscent 
of Indian Philosophy of fatalism. Several sculptural relics 
of religious objects which have been unearthed by archaeologists 
in the island of Mactan as well as in other places such as 
the Agusan river valley in eastern Mindanao show undoubted- 
ly the influence of Indian culture in early Philippine life. 

Of the material influences may be mentioned metal 
work, the manufacture of weapons, modes of dress and personal 
ornamentation especially by the people of Sulu and Southern 
Mindanao. The commercial phase of early Indian material 
influences may be found in the old names for money, such as 


salapi, siping, gatang, tanso, pilak, bakal, and many others, 
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which are said to be of Indian origin. 

Indian influence through Sumatra included the system 
of the calendar, the extensive collection of Buddhist folklore 
and the syllabic alphabets ; while that through Java included 
the more advanced craft art of metal work, jewelry, weaving 
and old names for money. 

Early Philippine literature, mythology, folklore are very 
much traceable to. India. Indian Sanskritic words and 
alphabet have been very much in use since the pre-Spanish 
times. Tavera and Paterno, two Filipino scholars, and 
Saleeby, an American, and several others have made studies 
on the Sanskrit in Philippine languages and concluded thata 
great percentage of our native vocabularies is traceable 
to Indian influence. Just to illustrate, let us list down some 
Tagalog words which are the same‘or similar to Hindustani 
or Hindi, the national language of India : 

bahagi (part, portion) in Tagalog is bhag in Hindustani, 

alam (know, knowledge) in Tagalog is J/m or alim in 

Hindustani, 
bansa (nation) in Tagalog is bans (family) in Hindi, 
katha (fiction, story) in Tagalog is katha in Hindi, © 
katay (slaughter) in Tagalog is katai in Hindi, 

ko (pron, my, by me) in Tagalog is ko in Hindi, 

diwa (spirit, thought) in Tagalog is dev in Hindi, 

diwata (god or goddess) in Tagalog is devaia in Hindi, 

dukha (poor, destitute) in Tagalog is dukh in Hindi. 
guro (teacher) in Tagalog is guru in Hindi, 

lagi (always) in Tagalog is /agi in Hindi, 

hiya (shame ) in Tagalog is hiya or haya in Hindi, 

mahal (dear, expensive ) in Tagalog is mahal in Hindi, 

mukha (face) in Tagalog is mukh in Hindi, 

salamat (thanks) in Tagalog is salamat in Hindustani, 
salawal (trousers)) in Tagalog is salwar in Hindi and 
Persian, 
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yaya (nurse) in Tagalog is aya in Hindi and Persian. 

Other similar words include aklat (book), sulat (letter), 
salita (word), sadya (aim, purpose), biyaya (blessing), mana 
(inheritance legecy), sama (to go with), saksi (witness), etc. 

In the second half of the 18th century (1762) on the 
occasion of the Seven Years War in Europe, which was 
extended to the Philippines, 800 Sepoys or Indian soldiers 
came with the British expeditionary force to invade Manila. 
When the invading forces evacuated Manila a year anda 
half later, many of the Indian Sepoys refused to go back home 
and decided to be left here, even against military regulations. 
These Sepoys settled in the district of Morong in the settlement 
now known as Cainta, south of the town of Antipolo wherein 
is enshrined the famous miraculous virgin of Peace and Good 
Voyage, which used to accompany the historic Manila galleons 
to and from Acapulco (Mexico). From these Sepoys who 
decided to throw their lot with Philippine natives, whom they 
chose to be their wives ‘‘for better or for worse’, have 
descended in the process of time, peaceful, law-abiding and 
industrious citizens in that part of our Republic. 

Nothing much was heard of India during the 333 years 
of Spanish regime (1565-1898), except the existence of 
trade between Manila and India, largely because of the 
Spanish policy of sequestration, and probably also because 
of the restrictions of the British colonial government in India, 
but during the American colonial government in the 
Philippines (1898-1946), a freer intercourse with other countries 
was established. British Indian subjects came here mostly 
as traders and businessmen, while a few as trusted labourers, 
including the difficult job of the night watchmen. 

During the last war both peoples, the Filipinos and the 
Indians, fought on the side of the Democracies and won. 
Then, as stated above, both became independent after the war. 
It is hoped that close as they are now in their relations, 


ise 
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closer will they still be in the future, for indeed, they have 
many things in common. The Philippines and India must 
of necessity be friends, and as friends they should work together 
in harmony and understanding for the welfare of both coun- 
tries and peoples. 
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PLACES OF BUDDHIST PILGRIMAGE : 
SANCHI 


By 


Dr. D. R. PATIL, M.A., LL.B., PH.D. 


{ In our last number were described the ruins of Sarnath, with which 
are completed our accounts of the places directly associated with the 
life of Buddha. We leave out the descriptions of some places which are — 
well-known in Buddhist literature for their intimate association with the 
life and activities of Buddha viz. Vaisali (Modern Basarh in Muzaffarpur 
district of Bihar State, about 40 miles north-west of Patna); Kusinagara 
where Buddha died (modern Ka4sia in Gorakhpur district of the U.P., 
about 120 miles north-west of Patna) ; Sravasti where he frequently 
dwelt (modern twin villages Saheth-Maheth in Gonda and Bahraich 
districts of U. P., about 200 miles north-west of Banaras); Lumbini Park 
in the outskirts of Kapilavastu where he was born (modern Rummindei 
in Nepal Tarai, about 150 miles north of Banaras) ; and Kausdmbi 
(modern Kosam in Allahabad district of U. P., about 100 miles west 
of Banaras). The reason for our leaving out the description of these 
places is that they are in utter ruin and no finds of definite identifiable 
interest have been made at these places by the excavations undertaken 
so far, although it is to be noted that an uninscribed Asoka pillar and a 
ruined stipa have been found about 2 miles north-west of the site 
of Vaisali ; the ruins of the main Nirvana stipa at KuSinagara have been 
completely exposed, together with a Buddhist text, partly inscribed and 
partly written in ink on a copper-plate belonging to the 5th century A.D. 
as also remains of monasteries and shrines built in subsequent centuries ; 
the ruins of Sravasti have perhaps indicated the probable location of the 
Jetavana-vihara, as also stiipas and shrines ; an inscribed Asoka pillar 
discovered in Lumbini marks the spot of Buddha’s birth ; and at Kausambi, 
Asokan and pre-Asokan strata have gage: been located, though not 
yet fully explored. Inscribed as well as uninscribed Asoka pillars and 


stipas have been discovered at several other places too in North 
Bihar. 
So from Sarnath we go to Sanchi. The routes may be any of these 
three viz. (i) Banaras—Kanpur—Jhansi—Bina, or (ii) Banaras—Katni 
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Bina, or (iii) Banaras—Katni—lItarsi—Bhopal. All these routes involve 
changes of trains. The stiipas of Sanchi are about half-a-mile from 
the Railway station where waiting rooms and Dak Bunglows are available] 


Eve miles south-west of Bhilsa between Bina and Bhopal 


Junctions stations of the Central Railway lies a range of hills 
—a branch of the Vindhyas—across the fertile fields of the 
Malwa plateau. One of them was known in ancient times 
as Chetiyagiri, the hill of the Chaitya, or as Kakanava 
(Kakanaya) or Kakanadabota (or later Botasriparvata) 
according to the inscriptions found on it. It is quite a 
commonplace eminence in the wooded environment, 
with the small village of Sanchi at its foot. 

Strange as it may look, the ancient Chetiyagiri or 
Kakanada has no place amongst the holy spots which claim 
association with the life of the Buddha. In the ancient 
texts of the Buddhists, the country about is mentioned as 
Dasharna with Vidisha (modern Besnagar or) Bhilsa as its focal 
point situated hardly 5 miles away from the hill. There 
is no doubt thgt the monuments of Sanchi owe their origin 
to the existence of this city nearby whose wealth flowed 
liberally to and glorified this hill. 

Historically the remains here lend significance to the 
history of Buddhism in Central India, stretched over a period 
of nearly 1300 years down to the llth century A.D. 
when Buddhism may be said to have been totally extinct in 
these tracts. The political vicissitudes which it witnessed 
began from the days of the great Mauryan Emperor Asoka — 
whose fascination for the place can well be understood from 
the fact that he married a daughter of a banker of Vidisha 
and that he was, when a young prince, the viceroy of his father 
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at Ujjain in the same province. It is said that Asoka’s 
mother herself had erected a monastery or Vihara near Vidisha. 
This personal attention on the part of the sovereign must have 
made the place a popular centre of Buddhism, the seat of 
an active Sangha of a commanding influence, as is amply 
reflected in the remains at the site. Under the Sungas 
who succeeded to the power of the Mauryas in the 2nd 
century B.C., the hill was more enriched with monuments 
though the rulers themselves were staunch supporters of the 
orthodox religion. The Great Stipa (i.e. Stupa No. 1) 
and the railings which enclose it belong to this period. In 
the political confusion which followed the fall of the Sungas 
in about 70 B.C., this region probably came under the sway 
of the Andhras. But in ancient India political changes 
did not cast their shadow on religious developments, for the 
most glorious of: the ruins at Sanchi, the four carved 
gateways, belong to this age of political confusion. The 
rule of the Andhra kings of the Deccan was ended sometime 
in the 2nd cent. A.D. by the Western Kshatrapas who 
continued to rule parts of this region till the rise of the great 
empire of the Guptas in the 4th cent. A.D. Some of the sculp- 
tural remains at Sanchi belong to this age. The territory 
of Malwa was conquered by Chandragupta YJ by the end 
of the 4th cent. A.D. 

The Guptas were Vaishnavites but Buddhism continued 
to receive attention as before as is evident from inscriptional 
and architectural remains at Sanchi. In early 6th century, 
the Guptas were reduced to the position of a nominal power 
by the invading Huns and were later succeeded by the 
benevolent rule of Harsha, but all these years were of 
little significance for the hill of Sanchi except for the detached 
images now housed in the local Museum. In the midst 
of political chaos after Harsha, rose the empire of the 
Gurjara-Pratiharas of Kanauj in 9-10th centuries A.D., 
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of which Sanchi was probably a very small part, for there 
is little of this period now to be found on the hill. In Malwa 
the Pratiharas were followed by the Paramaras who for 
the first time made Malwa a prosperous and flourishing 
kingdom, especially under the kings Munja and Bhoja, 
the latter being more famous as a patron of art and literature. 
For Buddhism their greatness was of little significance, for it 
was then in a state of a rapid decline, to whichthe monuments 
at Sanchi were no exception. The Buddhist colony continued 
to survive in isolation on the hill which was further adorned 
with a few structural remains much after the pattern of Hindu 
temples and showing little of its earlier distinctive features. 
A wall enclosure had now been raised to protect the inmates 
and the sanctuaries from circumstances which had changed — 
much to their disadvantage. When the Buddhists later left 
the hill and its monuments is not known, for the veil of time 
and nature had, during the intervening centuries, been 
drawn over it to be lifted only by chance sometime in the 
beginning of the last century. 


The Monuments 

The plateau on the hill covers a small area 3 furlongs 
by 2 furlongs to which largely the architectural activities 
of these 13 centuries were confined. Since the ruins now 
seen are the products of such a long period and of various 
individuals, the structures do not appear to have been raised 
with any sensible or pre-arranged plan in_ relation’ 
to each other. There is, however, good reason to suppose 
that during all these centuries, the monument, still seen to 
be the most imposing of all, the Great Stupa (Stupa No. 1), was 
the soul of the religious life of the local Sangha who 
were further inspired to raise a number of other struc- 
tures accessory to it. It is not known what special sanctity — 
it commanded then, for as stated above, the spot had never 
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seen any event connected with the life of the Buddha or 
any of his great disciples. It may be that the wealth of the 
prosperous merchants of Vidisha which was then a meeting 
point of the principal communications and trade routes of 
northern India, longed for an opening for a religious ex- 
pression, to be made manifest, as usual, by monuments of this 
kind. . 


The Great Stupa . 

Being thus recognised as a symbol of sanctity and 
antiquity, this monument obviously received the best treat- 
ment. As should naturally be expected, it witnessed some 
structural changes also. It has been found that emperor 
Asoka first raised here a small stupa, built of brick, hardly 
half the dimensions of the existing one, with an imposing 
and finely polished monolithic column, surmounted by the 
usual lion capital,-erected on its southern point. This mono- 
lithic pillar was made of sandstone quarried at Chunar 
near Banaras. The task of transporting this great pillar 
by river and road from Chunar and then hoisting it up the 
steep hill-side of Sanchi, was one of which any engineer 
might well be proud, says a modern expert. At that stage, 
the pillar probably claimed more attention than the stupa, 
not only because of its commanding height of 42 feet but 
also because of the shining lustre of its polish, relieved by 
the imperial edict below calling upon the faithful to respond 
devotedly to the Law of Piety enunciated by the Master. The 
broken stump of the pillar along with Asoka’s edict, still stands 
on its old place while its crowning capital consisting of four 
lions, found lying broken among the debris, is now exhi- 
bited in the local museum. 

It isnot known what exactly was the original shape of - 
Asoka’s brick stupa. In its very nature a stupa is a funerary 
monument raised to enshrine the relics of the Buddha 
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or of the great dignitaries of the faith, or to mark some 
spot made memorable by its distinguished association with 
the life or any “previous birth” of the Master. In plan, 


it usually described a circle covered by a short of hemispheri- 


cal and solid structural drum or dome with a receptacle in 
the centre to receive suitably the relic casket, a fact which 
was made more distinctive by a square railing (or harmika) 
and symbolically dignified with a raised wooden or stone 
umbrella at the centre and top of all. The brick stipa 
raised here by Asoka may have been something of this kind 
though the dome may have been placed on a raised terrace, 
with a small passage all around the base of the drum, enclosed 
by a sort of wooden railing. 


This original stupa was partly in ruins when a century 
or so later, it was enveloped with the stone masonry now 
seen, thus increasing its dimensions to a diameter of 120 feet 
and a height of 54 feet. It is evident that the stone 
masonry was concealed by a thick coat of concrete, finished 
with a fine plaster and probably adorned with some 
ornamentation in relief, The crowning pinnacle or umbrella 
set in the centre of the railing’ ‘or‘harmika at the top of the 
monument and the two massive balustrades enclosing the 
paved passages on the terrace and at the basement were 
obviously the work of the same period. The balustrade 
leading to and enclosing the terrace is certainly much better 
finished and adorned as compared with the heavier and more 
clumsy-looking balustrade below. The lower _ balustrade, 
as evident from the inscriptions on its uprights and copings, 
may have been the work of various individuals who contri- 
buted towards its construction at different times. In spite 
of all this it can yet be more or less precisely stated that the 
Great Stipa as a whole, excepting the four Gateways, belongs 
to the Sunga period (2nd century B.C.) 
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The Four Gateways 

It is, however, the Gateways, which have given the most 
distinctive character, importance and grandeur not only 
to the Great Stupa buttoallthe remains at Sanchi. In the 
history of the plastic art of ancient India, their place is 
unique, for there is nothing elsewhere to surpass them in 
the point of decorative beauty and sculptural narration. 
In the context of the simple and hemispherical mass of the 
stupa and of the plain massiveness of the heavy members 
of the balustrades to which they were added in c Ist. century 
B.C. they offer the most effective and striking contrast. 
Each of them was designed with two erect pillars, square 
in section and surmounted by capitals, which carried the 
heavy load of the three parallel architraves voluted at the 
ends and separated from each other schematically by a pair 
of square blocks with a row of three short uprights in between 
them. All the available and visible space on these various 
members of the gateways was filled with decorative carvings’ 
and narrative scenes in relief. Their capitals were adorned 
with standing figures of animals, flanked on one side by 
Yakshinis posed gracefully under the bough of a mangotree. 
The interspaces between the projecting ends of the architraves 
were partly ‘filled with similar but smaller figures of fairies 
accompanied by stately elephants or roaring lions set on the 
voluted ends. The other open spaces between the architraves 
at the centre were also likewise utilized to represent figures 
of horsemen and elephant-riders, lions. and other . animals. 
At the top of all, in the centre, was placed most prominently, 
the Wheel of the Law, the distinctive symbol of Buddhism, 
set artistically on elephants or lions, with the chauri- bearing 
Yakshas standing on both sides. On either sides of these 
bearers or guardians, in line with the height of the pillar, 
stood the exquisitely designed symbol of the ‘“‘Triratna’’ the 
“Three Jewels” of Buddhism viz. Buddha, the Dharma 
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early stage of transition from wood to stone 
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(Law) and the Sangha (the monastic Order). Of the four 
Gateways, that on the north is the best preserved. 

But besides these decorative details, the narrative scenes 
done in relief on the pillars and the architraves may have been 
once of far more practical importance to the simple-minded 
Buddhist laity of the region, for whom apparently they were 
really meant. All the noted legends and stories connected 
with the life of the Buddha and his great teachings are most 
feelingly and vividly depicted here. The scenes and stories 
covered by these reliefs are too numerous and varied to refer 
to in details in the course of this short article. They refer 
occasionally to the four great events in the life of Buddha, 
such as his birth, his achievement of Enlightenment or 
Sambodhi, his first sermon in the Deer-Park near Banaras 
and his death. Amongst the other scenes, the most interes- 
ting are those relating tothe “‘previous births” of the Buddha 
such as:.those described in the Jatakas, which in addition 
to their’ réligious significance have more the touch of the 
human and the secular in them. Of them the stories such 
as of the Chaddanta and Mahakapi Jatakas and those relat- 
ing to miracles:performed by the Buddha‘can only be mén- 
tioned. here as deserving of notice. The manner in which 
these saenes: have been graphically presented: in’ stone’ by 
the ancient sculptors. will not fail to excite admiration 
from a modern visitor who, too, like the Buddhist laity of 
yore, it may be said, can grasp more effectively and con- 
vincingly the main facts of the story of Buddhism from 
these reliefs than from the texts describing them. 

It is to be noted that the Gateways with all their 
appendages were conceived in wood although executed 
in stone. The workmanship belongs to a period when the’ 
craftsmen, formerly used to work in wood, had just started 
sculpturing on stone. Their progress is noticeable, begin- 
ning from the Stupa 2 railings to the Stupa 1 Gateways. 
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Subsidiary Monuments 

As should be expected, a number of other subsidiary 
sanctuaries grew round about the Great Stipa, of which 
traces are still to be found on the hill. Amongst them there 
are two which deserve specific mention, of which the first 
viz, Stupa No. 3, situated hardly 50 yards to the north-east, 
was modelled largely after the Great Stipa, though it was 
smaller in proportions. Its significance and importance 
lies in the fact that it contained the relics of the two famous 
disciples of the Buddha viz. Sariputta and Mahamoggallana. 
The other, called. Stipa No. 2. is seen on a ledge of rock down 
the western side of the hill and is of approximately the same 
dimensions but of rather a different and possibly of a little 
earlier workmanship, 

“The other remains at Sanchi may notinterest the ordinary 
visitors very much though they are of considerable value 
to antiquarians and especially to students of architecture. 
None of the many monasteries and shrines, which belong 
to this group, are now left intact except a ‘simple, small 
but exquisitely proportioned flat-roofed shrine of the Gupta 
period (c 5th-6th centuries). The colonnade seen by its side, 
which “must have once supported an imposing Chaitya 
hall, also dates from the same wage and i is of much significance 
architecturally.* 


* The illustrations i in in this article, as also in all the articles published 
before in this series are by courtesy of the Archaeological Department 
ofthe Govt. of India. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE SANCHI RELICS 


Tue body-relics of Sariputta and Moggallana that have 
recently been re-instated at Sanchi, were discovered in the 
following manner. 

Just over a century ago, in 1851, when General Cunning- 
ham, the Archaeological Commissioner of the Government 


- of India, was carrying on excavations at different sites at 


Sanchi, he came upon, on opening the stupa now known 
as No. 3, a large slab of stone more than 5ft. in length, lying 
north and south. On raising this stone slab, two large- 
sized boxes made of bright gray sandstone were found under- 
neath, with inscriptions written on the lid in Old Brahmi 
characters. The inscription on the stone-box on the south 
read “Sariputasa” (which in Prakrit means Sariputta’’) 
and that on the stone-box on the north read ““Maha-Moga- 
lanasa” (i.e. “of Maha-Moggallana’’). 

Inside each box was found a flat casket of white steatite, 
covered with a thin saucer of black earthenware. On the 
inner surface of the lid of each casket was written in ink a single 
letter in Brahmi. The lid of the south casket read “Sa” 
(the initial letter of the name of Sariputta) and that of 
the north casket read ‘‘Ma”’ (the initial letter of the name 
of Maha-Moggallana). Both the caskets contained small 
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There can be no doubt therefore about the genuineness 
of the relics which had been preserved with such elaborate 
care. The receptacles had not, again, been tampered with, 
for Cunningham found the stone slab, the stone boxes, 
the caskets and the lids all intact. 

The relative position of the relics may thus be explained. 
Sariputta was usually regarded as Buddha’s right-hand man 
and Moggallana as his left-hand man, the two chief disciples 
as they were of the Master. When Buddha sat facing the 
east, Sariputta therefore was supposed to be on the south, 
being on Buddha’s right, and Moggallana was supposed to 
be on the north. 

But knowing as we do from scriptural testimony that 
these two great disciples had pre-deceased Buddha in the 
Rajagriha-Nalanda region and that their relics were first 
preserved in the Venuvana Park of Rajagriha, it may be 
asked how the relics came to be in Sanchi. In answer to 
this, it may be suggested that Asoka probably distributed 
among the various stupas built by him, not only the relics 
of Buddha but also the relics of the two chief disciples. This 
is probably corroborated by the Brahmi script: on the lids 
of the boxes and the caskets, which seem to be of the Asokan 
epoch. If Sanchi was not the only place which received 
the relics, the relics in other places were stolen or destroyed. 
The reason for Asoka’s stupa and Pillar at Sanchi, a place 
not associated with the life of Buddha, was probably that 
the city of Vidisa nearby was the home of his queen Devi, 
the mother of Mahindra and Sanghamitra according to onc 


version. 
But if the relics were enshrined in Sanchi after Asoka, it 


was probably because Sanchi had come to be regarded as 
a place of special eminence where the relics of many church 
dignitaries were collected. 

The relics were removed after discovery by Cunningham 
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to England and were kept in the Victoria and Albert Museum 
in London. The Nawab of Bhopal made some unsuccessful 
attempts to bring the relics back to Sanchi. In 1938, the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India under the inspiration of its 
General Secretary, Sri Devapriya Walisinha, began to press” 
the British Government for the return of the relics. When 
at last the British Government agreed to it, Sri Deya Hewa- 
vitarana, a nephew of the Venerable Anagarika Dharmapala, 
the founder of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, flew to 
England and brought the relics back to Ceylon in 1947. 
Funds were raised on the initiative of Rev. Dr. P. Vajiranana, 
the President of the Ceylon Maha Bodhi Society and of the 
Nawab of Bhopal for the construction of the new vihara at 
Sanchi for the re-enshrinement of the relics. 

From Ceylon the relics were brought by a ship of the 
Indian Navy to Calcutta where amidst scenes of wild 
enthusiasm, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru as Prime Minister of 
India, handed the relics to Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, the President 
of the Maha Bodhi Society of India, for safe custody in 
the Dharmarajika Vihara of Calcutta until the construction. 
of the new vihara at Sanchi was completed. 

In response to invitations from local authorities, the 
relics were taken to Patna, Rajgir, Nalanda, U.P., Assam, 
Burma, Ladakh, Sikkim, Tibet, Nepal and lastly to Cambodia, 
where honours were paid to them by millions of people. 
And now they are back again to Sanchi, their original find- 
place. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that caskets 
were found by Cunningham in another place called Satadhara, 
6 miles north of Sanchi, also containing relics of Sariputta 
and Moggallana, which too were removed to England. 
These caskets also bore inscription on the lids to the effect 
that the contents were the body-relics of Sariputta and 


Moggallana. 
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SANCHI RELICS RE-ENSHRINEMENT 
CELEBRATIONS : 


WE referred briefly in our last number to the impressive 
celebrations held at Sanchi on November 29-30, 1952 in 
connection with the re-enshrinement of the relics of Sariputta 
and Moggallana in the newly built vihara. 

We quote below extracts from some of the speeches deli- 
vered on the occasion. 


The First Day’s Proceedings 


Welcoming the delegates to the International Buddhist 
Cultural Conference, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee, President of the 
Maha Bodhi Society of India said : 

“Genuine cultural contacts such as the present con- 
ference produce an enduring alliance which is not liable to 
be shaken by any narrow and _ selfish considerations. 
Representatives of various parts of South-East Asia who have 
assembled at Sanchi are dominated by a spirit of devotion 
to the great teachings of love, equality, service and truth utter- 
ed by the Buddha 2500 years ago. 

“Indeed, this occasion is symbolical of a return once 
more to man of that peace which is the most treasured 
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offspring of the gentle and lofty teachings of the Master. 
Many of these countries in South-East Asia, after attaining 
independence, are striving hard to revive the highest 
elements of Buddhist cultural and religious thought. In 
this respect India played in the past the role of their 
spiritual mother. 

“‘With a true sense of humility and responsibility, India 
can re-establish the bonds of friendship and understanding 
with them, so that this fraternity will not only be welcomed 
by the peoples of the countries concerned but will also create 
a mighty source of strength and solidarity which can worthily 
contribute to the maintenance of world peace and freedom. 

“I hope that the holy places in India which are sancti- 
fied by their association with the life and activities of 
Lord Buddha, would not only be preserved and _ protected 
by the government and the people of India but in and around 
them would develop institutions which would become centres 
of beneficent activities both in social and cultural spheres. 

_ “Buddhist culture has to be examined not in isolation 
but in relation to the magnificent march of Indian thought 
and civilisation during the last few thousand years. We 
should realise its greatness as a religion and as a philosophy. 
As a religion it moved the hearts of hundreds of millions 
specially in many parts of Asia. As a philosophy it attracted 
the notice of thinkers and scholars, not of Asia alone but 
throughout the civilized world. It gave birth to a wonderful 
art and architecture not only in India but in other countries 
as well. It inspired great works of literature in many languages 
far and near. 

“Indeed it has been well said that Buddhism far exceeded 
the limits of a religion or creed and became a civilisation © 
in itself. It is an inexhaustible store-house of knowledge 
and it is to be fervently hoped that representatives of the 
great countries gathered at Sanchi, will take through their 
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governments and their peoples, practical measures for acompre- 
hensive study of this manifestation of the spiritual aspirations 
of the people of ancient India.” 


Inaugurating the conference, over which he presided, 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan said : 

“The teachings of Lord Buddha can help the fear- 
stricken world out of the present strife and confusion. Buddha’s 
message of service to humanity has appealed to all thinking 
minds throughout the world and he answered the demands 
ofour age. There is no more compelling message to humanity 
than the message of Lord Buddha. 

“If all governments and peoples adopted the Buddha’s 
eternal message and followed the path shown by him, they 
would find principles for their action and a light to go by. 
I am sure that the world would then have real peace and 
tranquillity. The history of Sanchi is an epitome of the history 
of India. I hope the freedom we have won, would be used 
for a great cultural renaissance and not aid for - social and 
economic uplift. 

“We should remember the words of Asoka ined on 
the Pillar which he erected here; forbidding schisms. We 
should stick to the words of the Master and get beyond the 
jugglery and subtleties of words. 

“The Buddha has left his teachings in the conscience of 
the world. Great minds and philosophers all over the world 
are responding today to the call of the Buddha. He is one 
of the greatest contributors to the good of mankind. 

“The message of Buddha has appealed not merely to those 
like us who are brought up according to his traditions but 
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Dr. Mookerjee carries Relics. 


U. Nu carries Relics—Mookerjee on his right, Radhakrishnan’s turban seen { 
immediately behind Relic Casket—Nehru in background centre. 
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it has appealed to all thinking people of compassionate mind 
wherever they are found. This is because the Buddha’s 
teachings answer the problems of our age. ‘ 

“Buddha taught us the sanctity of the mind. He did 
not want that other people’s thinking should be affected by 
the prestige attached to him. He always told his disciples 
to examine carefully what he taught and accept it only if 
it appealed to them, or reject it if it was unacceptable to them. 

‘Buddha saw the misery and suffering in the world 
and strove to find a remedy for the good of humanity. He 
worked for our liberation and told us that there was another 
world, different from this world in flux. The world can 
live in peace and tranquillity if the principles taught by the 
Buddha, love and truth, were accepted by the peoples of the 
world. He once said “Instead of shaving off your head, 
shave off your sins. What is the good of your putting on the 
monk’s robes if your heart is besmirched ?” 

With the conditions of the world as they are today, if 
we want to change the world, it is man who should be changed 
first. For the change of man, there is no better way than 
the teachings of the Buddha. If the governments and the 
peoples of the world take Buddha’s teachings and develop 
prajna and karuna as the principles guiding them, we will 
have a better world to live in.” 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said : “I did not come to Sanchi 
to give anything but I have come in quest of something. 
In this confused and distorted world of today, I am a very 
confused person. I try to see light and to search for it. 
Often I stumble but I try to get up and go forward. I try 
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to search what is lacking in me and try to find out what 
is wanted of me by my people and the country. 

“It may be we are reaching a turning point in history. 
History today has ceased to be the history of one or the 
other country ; it has become the history of mankind. We 
are all tied up together. 

“In India as in other countries, light did shine greatly 
at times. This great country not only saw great lights but 
took them to other countries to brighten their darkness. 
The message that Buddha gave 2500 years ago was a great 
light not only for this country or this continent but for the 
entire world. That message might well be usefully applied 
to solve the ills of the present-day troubled and torn world. 

“T do not know how far the message of Buddha would be 
successful in its application to lead the world out of its turmoil. 
Perhaps it may apply, perhaps it may not, but I know this 
much that if we apply the principles taught us by the 
Buddha, we will win peace and tranquillity in the world.” 


U. Nu, Prime Minister of Burma said : ‘‘We should 
approach Buddhism not as a religion but as a formula 
and way of life for annihilating doubt, hate, fear, carnal 
and other desires and cravings. 

“Tt is my sincere appeal to you that you all should make 
serious efforts to test this formula and way of life, in the 
same way as scientists would test any new scientific 
theory discovered by them.” 
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Mr. A. Ratnayake, Home Minister of Ceylon said : 
“India has long been a civilising influence that soothed and 
humanised all neighbouring countries. From time imme- 
morial she has shown the way that leads to peace, 
happiness and contentment through knowledge which came 
out of practising universal love and devotion to service 
unselfishly rendered in the cause of humanity. ) 

“T. feel that this is the most opportune moment for a 
meeting of this nature. We are living in a period when it 
is difficult to foretell the fate that awaits mankind. Mankind 
is at the crossroads. All right thinking men are seriously 
wondering whether man will survive for long on this planet.” 


U. Win. Minister of Religious Affairs, Burma said : 
“T feel that the world is at the threshold of a resurgence of 
Buddhism on a scale unknown in history, which would help 
mankind to a life of continued peace and prosperity. The 
Buddhists in Burma firmly believe that the 2500th year of the 
Buddhist era is to be the most auspicious since the spread 
of the teachings of the Lord began. There are just about 
four years more to reach this 2500th year and there are signs 
visible in Thailand, Ceylon, Burma and other Buddhist 


countries of such a revival. 


“There is more than what appears on the surface in the 
friendship between the Prime Ministers of India and Burma. 
These two great men were more than brothers in their former 
births. The busy Prime Minister of India has always made — 
a part of his extremely valuable time available to be a guide 
and philosopher to his younger brother, the Prime Minister 
of Burma.” 
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Dr. P. Vajiranana Maha Thera of Ceylon said : 
‘Conferences of this kind are badly needed in this age of 
religious apathy and materialism, of political unrest and 
atomic bombs. The Buddha’s teachings were three-fold 
viz. moral training, mental training and full knowledge. 
In all religious cultures, as in Buddhism, morality and ethics 
are essential preliminaries to progress. 

“The Buddha preached the doctrine of self-culture 
and self-enlightenment, unprecedented in the history of man- 
kind and it satisfies millions of seekers of truth and know- 


ledge.” 


Kushok Bakula, the Head Lama of Ladakh (Northern 
Kashmir) said : “Mankind today is the victim of a chronic 
disease, spiritually speaking. This disease sometimes takes 
an actue form, manifesting itself as the high fever of a bloody 
war. Buddha, the great physician of the world’s ills, has 
tackled this disease with scientific precision and consummate 
penetration. 

“He gave us a system of self-culture, a way of life and 
inner transformation, in which one has to depend on one’s 
own exertions and not on the forms of any god or an inter- 
mediary between God and man. The Buddha was an 
advocate of free enquiry and investigation. Henever imposed 
his teachings on anybody.” 


The Second Day’s Proceedings 
Addressing the mass meeting, attended by thousands 
of people, held in connection with the re-enshrinement of the 
Relics on the 30th November, Dr. S. P. Mookerjee said : 
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“I hope that places llike Sanchi would develop into 
active centres where scholars from far and near might assemble 
and carry forward their intellectual activities. Such centres 
must not remain confined only to the educated few but 
from them must flow currents of thought and service so that 
poorer people suffering from ignorance, disease, poverty 
and superstition might receive due inspiration and be 
helped to raise themselves socially and economically so as 
to become worthy citizens of free India. 

“The home-coming of the Relics is an event of deep 
significance, for the Relics have re-appeared on the scene 
of Asia during a period when many countries in this continent 
have just achieved or are in the process of achieving their 
political freedom and are naturally trying to re-discover 
their souls. 

“The world has been shattered by two wars in our life- 
time and yet the dark clouds of conflict, strife and suspicion 
have not vanished. The Buddha gave to the world his 
message of love, peace and understanding 2500 years ago in 
a simple manner which carried faith and conviction not 
only to the learned but also to the masses. His message 
gave solace and strength to millions throughout the world 
and it needed no sword, no army to spread this doctrine 
to countries far and near. 

‘The Buddha was not born on the soil of India by accident. 
The genius of India from time immemorial has been reflected 
through the words and deeds of mighty men, sages and 
savants who gave to their country and to the world, the 
benefits of their wisdom and guidance consistent with the 
changing needs and aspirations of society. When stagnation 
came, when external manifestations of religious rites destroyed - 
the life-blood of true religion, these sages appeared on the 
scene and served to maintain her soul from destruction. 
The Buddha represented 2500 years ago a unique challenge 
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of the scientific spirit of man when he declared his unwilling- 
ness to accept anything as true without full and searching 
analysis and not until one was satisfied in his conscience. 

“The holy Relics have travelled in many countries 
where Buddhism is still a living religion and where it rouses 
the feelings and emotions of millions of people reminding 
them of the heritage that was once their own and of the 
tremendous responsibilities that they would have to face 
if they were to prove themselves true to the call of their Master. 
The Relics have thus produceda remarkable sense of unity 
and discipline among them and helped to prepare them 
for solving effectively the manifold problems that face them 
in social, economic, national and international spheres. 
Incidentally they have also helped to bring those countries 
nearer to India whom they gratefully recognised as their 
spiritual mother. 

“Lord Buddha showed the path of peace, peace not of 
the grave but of the living, peace born out of deep understand- 
ing and proper appreciation of the realities of life. Peace 
can only be permanent if it conquers evil and brings about 
a true harmony between the spiritual and material impulses 
of man, so that both by his profession and practice, he may — 
prove himself the image of his maker.” 


Shri Jawaharlal Nehru said : “In the turmoil and 
distractions of the present-day world, people forget that 
victory of the sword can never be lasting. The time has 
come when the world has to decide whether it would take 
the way of the sword and face the consequent disasters or 
follow the path shown by the great Buddha and Mahatma 
Gandhi. 
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“How many problems have been solved by the last 
two World Wars through which the present generation has 
passed ? The eyes of the world are closed to the fact that 
eternal victory is not possible with the help of weapons and 
ammunitions but it is possible by winning over the hearts 
of people. At least we in India, the country with a rich 
heritage and healthy traditions, should not lose sight of it 
and make all efforts to spread the message of peace to all 
corners of the world. 

“I hope that the neighbouring Buddhist countries like 
Burma and Ceylon would co-operate with us in spreading 
the message of the Buddha and make concerted efforts to 
establish peace in the world. } 

“Asoka relinquished the sword soon after his full victory 
on the battle-field. He realised that real victory could not 
be won by the sword but by winning over the people with 
the weapons of love and compassion. He saw in the teachings 
of Buddha the path that led to progress and prosperity 
and made it the mission of his life to make others conscious 
of this revelation to him. Rarely in the history of the world 
would be found an instance where an emperor re- 
linquished all that he possessed in the cause of peace, specially 
after becoming victorious over a large part of the world. 

“The selection of the Sarnath Asoka Wheel for our 
national flag and the adoption of the Asoka Lions as our 
national emblem were not merely a matter of chance. It 
was deliberately done because these signs denote a sincere 
desire for peace and would act as a constant reminder to 
the people to make incessant efforts in that direction. India 
today wants to tread in the path shown by our glorious 
ancestors and contribute her mite in saving the world from 
heading towards disaster. 

“The flag of India which has the Sarnath Asoka Wheel 
on it, is a symbol of our love and friendship for all countries 
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of the world and it reminds the people of the glorious past 
of our country. As a matter of fact this flag is an assimilation 
of the teachings of Gautama Buddha, Asoka and Mahatma 
Gandhi, and signifies the vital role this country played in the 
past in the establishment of peace in the world. © 

“The lasting influence of the philosophy of great 
men whom India produced in the past, can be judged from the 
fact that even today people from different parts of the world 
assemble to remember them in some way or another. That 
is a sufficient evidence of the high prestige that India’s thoughts 


‘enjoy in various spheres of life. 


“We have assembled on this historic hill on a pilgrimage 
not only of the body but also of the spirit. This incident 
which is apparently a home-coming of the Relics, has a deeper 
sifgnificance to my mind. As I was coming in the procession 
with the Relics up the hill, I was reminded of the footsteps 
of the numberless devotees who must have traversed this 


path for several hundreds of years in the past. Does not 


this make us recollect the ancient glory of this country and 
the prestige it commanded owing to the teachings of the 
illustrious men born here ?” 
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(DHAMMAPADA, VII) 


Gataddhino visokassa 
vippamuttassa sabbadhi 
sabba-gantha-ppahinassa 
parilaho na_ vijjati. 


Uyyunjanti satimanto, 
na nikete ramanti te, 
hamsa’va pallalam hitva 
okam okam jahanti te. 


Yesam sannicayo natthi, 
ye parinnata-bhojana, 
sunnato animitto ca 
vimokkho yesam gocaro, 
akase’va sakuntanam 
gati tesam durannaya. 


Yass’ asava parikkhina 
ahare ca anissito, 
sunnhato animitto ca 
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vimokkho yassa gocaro, 
akase’va sakuntanam 
padam tassa durannayam. 


Yass’ indriyani samathamgatani, 
assa yatha sarathina sudanta, 
pahinamanassa anasavassa 
devapi tassa pihayanti tadino. 


Pathavisamo na virujjhati, 
indakhilupamo tadi subbato, 
rahado’va apeta-kaddamo, 
samsara na bhavanti tadino. 


Santam tassa manam hoti 
santa vaca ca kamma ca, 
sammadanna-vimuttassa 
upasantassa tadino. 


Assaddho akatannu ca 
sandhi-cchedo ca yo naro 
hatavakaso vantaso 

sa ve uttama-poriso. 


Game va yadi va ’ranine 
ninne va yadi va thale, 
yattharahanto viharanti 
tam bhumim ramaneyyakham. 


Ramaniyani arannani, 
yattha na ramati jano, 
vitaraga ramissanti, 
na te kamia-gavesino. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


RExicious FEstivars 
On January 12 was observed with bonfires, the cele- 
bration of Lohri in North India to mark the peak of the 
cold season. arched rice, parched maize and _ sweets 


made of new cane-sugar are eaten on this day. 
* 


On January 14 was observed Makara-Sankranti or the 
first day of the month of Magha when the sun enters the 
sign of Capricorn (makara). Millions of people bathe in the 


sacred rivers in the early hours of this day. 
* 


On January 20 fell Sri-patcami which marks the end of 
winter and the advent of spring. Clothes dyed in yellow 
are worn on this day, specially by young women. In 
Bengal on this day is worshipped the goddess of Learning, 


Sarasvati, by the young. 
* 


On January 24, the Brahma Samaj observed its 
Maghotsava or Foundation Day (in 1830). 
* 


During the Lunar eclipse on January 30, vast crowds 
' of people bathed in the rivers. 
* 

On February 12 was observed Sivaratri in honour of the 
god Shiva. The temple of Pasupatinatha in Nepal is 
visited by many pilgrims on this occasion which is also 
observed by the members of the Arya Samaj as the anniversary 
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of the day of Enlightenment in 1838 of its founder Dayananda 
Saraswati who was deeply learned in the Hindu scriptures 
and a vigorous preacher against polytheism, idolatry, subjection 
of women, untouchability and* other traits of popular 


Hinduism. 


On February 28 — March | during the full moon was 
celebrated the Holi, the festival of Colours which marks 
the peak of the spring scason, observed by besmearing 
powders of various colours on the heads and faces of other 
people or by splashing their clothes with coloured liquids, 
often against the wishes’ of the victim. Much riotous 
behaviour in molesting people by coloured powder-rubbing 
or liquid-splashing is indulged in by bands of urchins or 
adults on these days who post themselves at vantage points 
or roam about gaily victimising passers-by, against which 
action has sometimes to be taken by the Police authorities, 
The festival perhaps is to be traced to some primitive folk 
carnival, now associated with Krishna’s sports. 

This day is observed also as the birthday of the 15th 
century Vaishnavite Saint Sri Chaitanya of Bengal, 
under whose ‘“God-mad”’ inspiration developed the cult 
and philosophy of the Bengal school of Vaishnavism. 

* 


In South India, the celebration on this full moon is called 
Kama-dahanam or the Burning of the god of Love, an episode 
in the life of the god Shiva, also associated with the advent 


of spring. 
* 


On March 5 was celebrated by the Jainas, the bathing 
ceremony with honey, milk, ghee etc. of the 57ft. high 
monolithic image of Gomatesvara (son of the fabulous first 
Tirthankara or Prophet Rsabha of the Jainas), erected 
in the 10th century in Sravana Belgola in Mysore State, 
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South India (see picture facing p. 395). This ceremony 
takes place once in about twelve years according to certain 
planetary conjunctions. 
* 

On March 23 was observed Rama-navami, the traditional 


birthday of Rama, the hero of the epic Ramayana. 
* 


On March 28 fell the birthday anniversary of 
Mahavira, the last Jaina Tirthankara, a contemporary of 
Buddha. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


On December 23 was celebrated by the Sikhs the birth 
in 1666 of Guru Govinda, the tenth and last Guru of the 
Sikhs, who transformed Sikhism intoan organised militarism 
known as the Khalsa. 

* 

On January 5 was celebrated the Urs or death anni- 
versary of Hazrat Khwaja Syed Nizamuddin Aulia (1238— 
1325), when his shrine, situated near the emperor Humayun’s 
tomb on the outskirts of New Delhi, was visited by 
hundreds of pligrims including non-Muslims. 


January 7 was the birthday of Swami Vivekananda 
(d. 1902), the great disciple of the saint Sri Ramakrishna, 
whose message of service to one’s fellow-beings roused 
educated Indians to a new consciousness of their duty to the 
motherland. Vivekananda’s birthday was celebrated to- 
gether with that of Sri Ramakrishna (on February 15) in many 
meetings. We are happy to publish in this number a speech 
on Sri Ramakrishna by Dr, S, Radhakrishnan, 
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On January 23 was observed the birthday of Netaji 
Subhas Chandra Bose, that valiant fighter for the cause of 
Indian independence. It is learnt that the interests on 
the balances of funds raised by him in Thailand for 
Indian Independence will be utilised for promoting close 
Indo-Thai cultural relations by the visit every year of an 
Indian scholar to Thailand who will lecture on common 
problems of the two countries. 


* 


On January 25 was celebrated the birthday of the 
Bengali poet Michael Madhu-sudan Dutt (d. 1873) who was 
deeply read in European literature, both modern and classical, 
who turned his energies subsequently to studying the Sanskrit 
and other Indian poets and who infused new life into Bengali 
poetry by his strikingly original poetical compositions which 
combined the genius of both the East and the West. 


On January 26 was celebrated India’s Republic Day, 
in connection with which Cultural Pageants and Folk Dances 
of different parts of the country were demonstrated. 

* 

On January 29 was observed by the leather-workers 
and other “scheduled caste’’ people of North India, the 
birth anniversary of Guru Ravidas (b. 1399) who hailed 
from the Banaras region, preached against ““caste”-ism, 
untouchability and other religious superstitions and stood 
for the equality of all men before God. It may be mentioned 
in this connection that the Indian government has set. 
up a Commission to investigate the conditions of socially 
and educationally ‘‘backward” classes of India. Scholar- 
ships amounting to Rs. 30 lakhs were granted during 1952- 
53 to students belonging to these classes for prosecuting 
higher studies in different subjects. 
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On January 30 was celebrated the death anniversary 
of Mahatma Gandhi. Two olive saplings, one presented 
by Greece and the other by Turkey, have been planted 


- at Rajghat in Delhi where the Mahatma was cremated. 


* 


The 19th centenary of the arrival in India of St. Thomas, 
one of the first twelve disciples of Jesus Christ, was celebrated 
in New Delhi ina meeting which was addressed among others, 
by Dr. Rajendra Prasad and Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. Tradition 
holds that St. Thomas visited north-west and south India, 
and that the Syrian Christian Church of Malabar in South 
India was founded by him. In their speeches at this cele- 
bration Dr. Prasad and Shri Nehru emphasised that India 
had always received new religious ideas with sympathy 
and liberal tolerance. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that Archbishop 
Valerian Gracias of Bombay, an Indian national, has been 
made a Cardinal of the Catholic Church, the first Indian 
to be raised to this dignity, by Pope Pius XII. 

* 


The Hari Sabha of New Delhi celebrated its silver jubilee 
on the Holi day, Dr. Radhakrishnan and several other 
eminent speakers paid tribute on the occasion to India’s 
spirit of religious tolerance ‘and to Shri Chaitanya’s contri- 
butions to the development of the element of bhakti or devotion 
in Vaishnavism. Dr. Radhakrishnan also said that though 
the world of today was much advanced in scientific knowledge, 
it looked as if it could hardly sustain the fabric of civilisation. 
One could, he said, lay one’s finger. on the weak spot that 
was responsible for such a condition and say that the lack 
of a proper study and appreciation of religion was at the 


root of this instability. 
* 


From March 18 was celebrated at his shrine in Ajmer, 
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the Urs of Khwaja Muinuddin Chishti (b. 1193 A.D.), 
a Sufi, the premier Muslim saint of India. 


Two Unesco Seminars In New DELHI 

During the cold weather several gatherings of inter- 
national significance met in India, among which the Gandhian 
Seminar drew perhaps the widest attention. It was parti- 
cipated in by eminent intellectuals from several countries 
outside India and by some of the leading fellow-workers 
of the Mahatma in India. We have published in this 
number the inaugural addresses of Maulana Azad and Shri 
Nehru, delivered at this Seminar. The concluding address 
was by Dr. Rajendra Prasad who said that a leading feature 
of the Gandhian economy was that everyone should limit 
and not multiply his wants, and secondly, that no war could 
be justified on the ground that it was a defensive war, for 
all warring nations claimed that theirs was a defensive war. 

The other Unesco Seminar held in New Delhi was on 
the Status of Women in South Asia, which was attended by 
delegates and observers from Burma, India, Laos, Pakistan 
and Thailand. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SoctAL Work 

The Sixth International Conference of Social Work 
met in Madras in December. Dr. Jivaraj Mehta who 
presided said “It is social services alone that can help to 
prepare the community mentally and physically to conso- 
lidate and augment what economic factors might achieve.” 


Councit oF CHURCHES 
The Central Committee of the World Council of 
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(Christian) Churches met in Lucknow for the first gathering 
of its kind on Asian soil. It was attended by church dignitaries 
from twenty-three countries. 


Morat RE-ARMAMENT 
An international Moral Re-armament Team hiinded 
by Dr. Frank Buchman visited New Delhi and some other 
Indian cities where they held assemblies and gave theatri- 
cal performances. 


ASIAN STUDENTs’ CONVENTION 

This Convention met in Delhi University and was addres- 
sed by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, ShriB. N. Rau, a judge of the 
International Court of Justice and by the Diplomatic Re- 
presentatives of several countries, besides the delegates 
from the sixteen participating countries. Shri Nehru made 
an appeal for co-operation among nations for solving the 
problems of the world and for avoidance of war which 
ultimately harmed everybody and failed to solve any 
problem permanently. 


AcaDEMIC BopiEs 
During December-January a number of scientific and 
academic bodies held their annual gatherings in different 
Indian cities. Of these, the largest was the Indian Science 


Congress which met in Lucknow, addressing which Shri 


Jawaharlal Nehru deplored that although science affected 
almost every aspect of man’s life, it had not made an adequate 
impact on his mind which continued to function as in 
the pre-scientific age. It was fear and anger, not reason, 
that prompted most human action today ; men’s critical 
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faculty seemed to have ceased to function in their actions 
in groups or as nations and even as individuals. Shri Nehru 
appealed for “the even temper of science” which should 
enable people to get out of their narrow frame of mind, for 
science recognised diversity and thus helped to enrich life. 

* 


The National Library at Calcutta, formerly known 
as the Imperial Library, was formally opened on January 31, 
in its new home in “Belvedere,” Alipore by Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad who recalled in his speech how, much 
earlier in life, he had been refused admission to this library 
on the ground of being below 18, although he wasa teacher 
of Islamic Law and Theology at the time. It gave him 
great pleasure, he said, to throw open to everyone a _hall 


of learning where he had once been refused admission. 
* 


- 


The Indian Academy of Dance, Drama and Music 
was inaugurated by Dr. Rajendra Prasad on January 28. 
It will promote research in, co-ordinate activities on and 
j open new centres for the cultivation of these subjects as well 
as provide for the exchange of ideas thereon between 
different parts of the country and with other countries. 
4 This is the first of three National Academies that are proposed 
{ to be inaugurated by the Union Government. The other 
; two Academies will be of Letters and Arts. 
f On selection by the newly created Academy, the Presi- 
4 dent’s awards for the best musicians of the year were made 
t at a special ceremony held in Rastrapati Bhavan on March 
4 _ 15 as follows :—North Indian—Shrimati Kesarbai Kerkar 
(vocal), Ustad Hafiz Ali Khan (instrumental) ; South Indian 
—Shri S. S. Iyer (vocal), Shri D. V. Naidu (instrumental). 
Maulana Azad requested the President to present the awards 
{ and the citations were read by Professor Humayun Kabir. 
j Each award consisted of a purse, ashawl and ascroll of honour. 
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The third annual session of the Indian branch of the 
International Law Association was held in New Delhi in Febru- 
ary, in which the importance of the study and development 
of international law in promoting goodwill among nations 
was stressed by Shri M. Patanjali Sastri, Chief Justice of 
India and Shri C. C. Biswas, Law Minister of the Union 
Government. 

* 

The second conference of the Commonwealth Advisory 
Committee on Defence Science was held in March in New 
Delhi in inaugurating which Shri Nehru appealed to scientists 
to help in creating an atmosphere in which science could 
be diverted more and more to the cause of peace, construction 
and co-operation rather than others which, among many 
things, might kill the science itself. 

* 

Inaugurating the seventh annual gathering of the 
Andhra Saraswatha Parishad, a South-Indian organisation 
for the promotion of Telegu art and literature, Dr. Radha- 
krishnan referred to the great gifts required for the production 
of great literature—“Great literature requires greatness 
of soul which is not possible without continued reflection 


and meditation............... If you want to produce great 
literature, you must produce great souls......... The goal 


of real literature is the welfare of the world.” He further 
said that poets and writers must have freedom, and democracy 
should express itself in literature also. He listed hunger 
and poverty as the two great impediments for the develop- 
ment of the human soul, a development which was necessary 
for the building up of a great culture. Unless these were 


removed, there could not be any development of great culture. 


* 


Many of the thirty universities of India held their 


annual convocation during the cold weather, at which 
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convocation addresses were delivered by leading personalities 
in different spheres of life and thought. Many of the speakers 
expressed their dissatisfaction with the present system of 
higher and university education prevalent in India, which 
failed to produce depth or capacity to cope with the actual 
problems of life among their products. Discipline also has 
deteriorated among the younger generation. Addressing 
Calcutta University, Dr, Rajendra Prasad said that all this 
was due to the facts that while the number of the higher 
educated had greatly increased, the quality of education 
imparted was poor ; that modern education paid but little 
heed to character-building ; that the teachers failed to win 
the moral esteem of the taught ; and that education had 
been directed towards materialistic rather than ethical and 
spiritual values. 
* 

At a meeting held in New Delhi on December 16, 
the International Academy of Indian Culture, Nagpur, 
presented a copy of the book Sanskrit in Indonesia written by 
Prof. J. Gonda of Holland, to Dr. Soedarsono, Ambassador 
for the Republic of Indonesia, to be conveyed to the President 
of Indonesia Dr. Soekarno. The book deals with the use 
of Sanskritic words over a wide area from Madagascar to 


Philippines. 
* 

A Calendar Reform Committee under the chairman- 
ship of Prof. Meghnad Saha has been formed under the 
Council of Scientific and Industrial Research. At present 
there are thirty or more different calendars. All the religious 
festivals are determined according to the lunar calendar which 
is pegged on to the present unsatisfactory solar calendar. 


SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL MATTERS 
Addressing a meeting of the All-India Council for 
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Technical Education, Maulana Azad drew attention to the 
need of concerted development in the matter of providing 
facilities of proper training to the large body of untrained 
personnel in industries. 

* 

Opening the annual Art in Industry Exhibition in 
Calcutta, Dr. H. C. Mookerjee, Governor of Bengal, stressed 
the need for co-ordinated efforts on the part of industrialists 
and artists for improving indigenous production. 

* 


The new building of the Council of Scientific and 
Industrial Research was opened in New Delhi and the 
new building of the Institute of Paleobotany was opened in 


Lucknow. 


The Calcutta Corporation has donated land for the 
construction of the permanent headquarters of the Indian 
Science Congress Association. 


* 


Syposiums were held in New Delhi on Artificial Rain 
and on Organic Evolution under the auspices of the 


Council for Scientific Research. 
* 


| The Roorkee Engineering University in U. P. will start 


a post-graduate diploma course in Rural Engineering. 
* 


The Electro-Chemical Research Institute of the Central 
Government has been opened in Karaikudi in South India. 
* 
Cosmic ray research is being conducted in high altitudes 


in Kanani by an Indian team of scientists. 
* 


The Japanese method of growing rice is being saaueanes : 


by the Government of India. 
ll 
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Addressing the Jhansi Ayurvedic University, Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur, Union Health Minister, made an appeal for 
a synthesis between modern medical science and the indi- 


genous systems of medicine. 
* 


The Asoka Health Centre, a nature cure clinic run 


‘by a Cambodian Buddhist monk in the outskirts of Delhi, 


is going to be expanded, it is understood, through financial 
aid from the King of Cambodia and from the chief of the 


Cambodian Buddhist Sangha. 


A simple gas plant with cow-dung and. water as the 
raw material has been invented with which, it is reported, 
it is possible to generate gas sufficient for an average house- 


hold cooking and one lamp, from the dung of two cows. 
* 


The gold medal of Britain’s Royal © Astronomical 


Society, the Society’s premier award, has been awarded 
this year to an Indian, Prof. S. Chandrasekhar for his con- 


tributions to mathematical astrophysics. 


* 


Experiments in the National Chemical Laboratory 
of India, Poona, have established that spices and condiments 
such as red chilly, cinnamon leaf (more than the bark), tur- 
meric, clove, black pepper, nutmeg, betel leaf and dry ginger, 
when added to edible oils and fats, are effective in preserving 
the latter from turning rancid due to the presence in these 
condiments of antioxidant principles which are easily extracted 
by hot oil and which are not destroyed at the temperatures 
usually employed for frying. 


* 


Dr. S. Kamesam, a wood technologist of Andhra in 


* South India, has invented a new building material made 


out of cement reinforced with bamboo, which has been 
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named “‘Sansteel”’ and which can support a weight of 45 lbs. 
per sq. ft., which is equal to its own weight, the 
proportion in other building material being 1 to 4. It is 
water, fire and vermin proof. 

* 

Dr. C. V. Raman, the distinguished physicist, was 
felicitated on the occasion of the silver jubilee celebration 
of the discovery of the “Raman Effect.” 


JAPAn’s MEpIcAL Girt 
Japan has made a gift to India of a consignment of an 


| anti-leprosy drug which has successfully reduced the incidence 


of this foul disease in Japan. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NOTES 

An exhibition was opened in the National Museum, 
New Delhi by Maulana Azad on February 27, of recent 
finds by the Swedish expedition carrying out excavations 
in the Rajputana desert. The lowest stratum reached so far 
belongs to c.. 3rd. century B.C. A number of pottery, 
seals etc. have been found. The Swedish authorities 
presented a set of volumes to the National Museum and 
also opened an exhibition on Swedish museums. 

* 

Excavations near Rupar, 60 miles west of Ambala, 
carried out by the Central Archaeological Department 
reveal that a branch of the Harappa people (c. third mille- 
nium B. C.) settledsin this region. 

* 


Remains of a brick-built Buddhist stupa have been 
found on the south bank of the Narmada river in Madhya 
Bharat, where axes, knives etc. of the Neolithic age have 
also been found in deeper levels. 
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Excavations in Saurashtra seem to indicate that the 
Megalithic culture of Mysore spread along the west coast 
more than a thousand miles northward. 


EXHIBITIONS 

A number of exhibitions of art and crafts, including 
one of Chinese works of art; photographs and_ handicrafts, 
were held in New Delhi and elsewhere during the winter. 
The Railway Centenary exhibition in New Delhi drew 
large crowds. A cultural festival of dance, songs, music 
etc. of different parts of India was also organised as asubsi- | 
diary to the Railway Centenary. 


* 


An exhibition of manuscript magazines etc. run by 
juvenile bodies, in ten languages, was opened in 
Calcutta in March. 


On CHILDREN 

Shri Nehru distributed prizes to 290 children from 35 
countries who were winners in the Shankar’s Weekly 
Children’s Number drawings competition. President Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad’s gold medal for the best drawing was 
won by a 15 year old girl Sointu Raunio of Finland. The 
gathering was addressed by Dr. Radhakrishnan also. 


The first plenary session of the International Study 
Conference on Child Welfare that opeaed in Bombay on 
December 6 was inaugurated by Shri Jawaharlal Nehru. 

* 


A 15-year old elephant that was presented to the Prime 
Minister during his visit to Tripura State in October last, 


re-named “Asha” or Hope by him, is on her way to China 
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on board a ship, as a “gift to the children of China from 


‘the children of India.” 


OBITUARY 
Prof. S. N. Das Gupta, the noted author on Indian 
Philosophy, died in Lucknow on December 19. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


_ THE LIGHT OF THE DHAMMA, Vol. I, No. 1, Pub. by the Union of 


Burma Buddha Sdsana Council, 16 Hermitage Road, Rangoon, 
Burma, size 7.3 x 9.8 inches, pp. 56. 

We welcome this new Journal dedicated to the propagation of the 
teachings of Buddha. It contains some interesting articles in exposition 
of the philosophy and moral teachings of Buddhism, which will be much 
appreciated by admirers of the Buddha. We wish this Journal a long 
life and wide circulation. It also announces in a pamphlet enclosed, the 
scheme of the sixth Great Buddhist Council to be held in Burma in May 
1954. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE SIAM SOCIETY, Vol. XL, Part 2, December 
1952, Bangkok, Thailand, size 6.8 x 9.4 inches pp.133—235. 

This number of the Journal contains some very interesting illustrated 
articles, ¢. g. on the Traditional Dress in the Classic Dance of Siam 
by H. H. Prince Dhani Nivat, Traditional Thai Painting by Prof. 
C. Feroci, Buddhism—the Fulfilment of Hinduism by Swami Ajarananda, 
the Ceremony of Tham Khwan ofa Month Old Child by Phya Anuman 
Rajadhon, Edible Birds’ Nests by Graham S. Quate, etc. 


SRI AUROBINDO MANDIR ANNUAL, No. 11, 15th August, 1952, 
Pub. by Sri Aurobindo Pathamandir, 15, College Square, Calcutta-12, 
pp. 150, price Rs. 4/8, size 6.5x 9.7 inches. 

It contains some unpublished writings of Sri Aurobindo as well as 
some essays by some of his disciples. They are all highly stimulating 
and thought-provoking. 


JOURNAL OF THE ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda, Vol. 1, No. 1, September 1951, size 6.5 x 9.7 inches, 
pp. 120, Price annual Rs. 15/-, single copy Rs. 4/8. 

This new research Journal contains valuable articles which will 
be of great use to research students of Indian history and culture. — 
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DHAMMAPADA, text and translation by Narada Maha Thera, pub. 1952 
by the Maha Bodhi Society of India, 4A Bankim Chatterjee Street, 
Calcutta-12, size 3.7 x 4.6 inches, pp. 359, price Rs. 2/- 


This is a very handy pocket edition, with the English translation © 


facing the Pali texts in Roman script on every. page, of the famous book 
of the sayings of Buddha. 


A GLIMPSE OF BUDDHISM, by Dr. R. L. Soni, pub. 1951 by the 
Institute of Buddhist Culture, Soni Building, Mandalay, Burma, with a 
Forward by Ven. Lokanatha, size 4.3 x 7.1 inches, pp. 53. 

This, the first of a Popular Pamphlets Series, presents in lucid style 
the fundamental teachings of Buddhism and would be helpful to those 
who are beginning a study of the subject. 


THE NATYASASTRA ascribed to Bharata-Muni, by Dr. Manomohan 
Ghosh, pub. 1951 by the Asiatic Society, 1 Park Street, Calcutta, size 
6.5 x 10 inches, pp.xxvi + 528. 

This is a copiously annotated English translation of the most autho- 
ritative text in Sanskrit dealing with Hindu Dramaturgy and Histrio- 
nics, composed in c. 2nd century A. D. as established by the present 
translator. The translation does great credit to the scholarship of Dr. 
Ghosh who is already recognised as a specialist in the field of study of the 
Indian Drama. The work was known only in fragments to earlier scholars 
and the texts hitherto published were based on faulty Mss. and a still 
more faulty commentary. The work throws a flood of light on social 
and cultural life of the age and is comparable in that sphere with the famous 
works of Kautilya and Vatsyayana. It has required great industry on the 
part of the translator to present a lucid translation of a text teeming with 
somany obscurities. It is a distinct and most valuable contribution 
that Dr. Ghose has made to our knowledge of ancient Indian culture 
by this translation which will be warmly welcomed by all historians. 


THE BRHADARANYAKA-UPANISAD, text and English translation, 
second edition 1951, size 5 x 7.5 inches, pp. xxxiv+515, price Rs. 7/8. 

KATHOPANISAD, text-and English translation by Swami Sharvananda, 
seventh edition 1952, size 4.7 x 7.1 inches, pp. 116, price Rs. 1/8. 

TALES AND PARABLES OF SRI RAMAKRISHNA, second edition 
1947, size 4.9 x 6.6 inches, pp. x1v+273 price Rs. 2/8, 
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WOMEN OF INDIA, by Swami Vivekananda, third edition 1953, 
size 3.7x 4.8 inches, pp. 40, price Annas 3. 

These four books are pub. by Sri Ramakrishna Math, Mylapore, 
Madras—4. The first two books represent respectively the earliest and 
the most refined phases of Upanishadic thought and will be very helpful 
to earnest enquirers. The sayings of Ramakrishna compiled in the third 
book will be read with considerable benefit by the religious-minded. 
The last book records the thoughts of a great man who, though an ascetic, 
stood up for the cause of the women of India. 


SAYINGS OF RAMAKRISHNA, compiled by Swami Abhedananda, 
second edition 1946, size 4.7 x 6.2 inches, pp. 244, pub. by Ramakrishna 
Vedanta Math, 19B Raja Raj Krishna Street, Calcutta. 

This is yet another collection of the great saint’s teachings, made by 
an eminent direct disciple of the master, who was Vivekananda’s right- 
hand man in the work of propagating Vedantic thought in the western 
world. 


SANSKRIT LITERATURE, by K. Chandrasekharan and V. H. 
Subramania Sastri, pub. 1951 by the International Book House Ltd., 
Ash Lane, Fort, Bombay-1, size 5.1 x 7.5 inches, pp. 300 price Rs. 6/-. 

This book gives in a short compass a synoptic view of the vast range 
of Sanskrit literature, divided under various classes both religious and 
secular. An anthology appended as a supplement gives interesting 
extracts from a number of standard texts belonging to the various classes 
of literature. 


YANTRAS OR MECHANICAL CONTRIVANCES IN ANCIENT 
INDIA, by Dr. V. Raghavan, pub. 1952 by the Indian Institute of 
Culture, 6 North Public Square Road, Basavangudi, Bangalore, size 
7.3 x 9.8 inches, pp. 31, price Rs. 1/8. 

.A highly interesting research paper with quotations from and 
references to original texts, describing various kinds of mechanical devices 
used in war or for utility or sport, allusions to which are found in Sanskrit 
texts. 

REKHA, by K. C. Aryan, pub. 1951 by Rekha Prakashan, 4689 Balli 
Maran, Delhi, size 10.12 x 7.4 inches, pp. 138, price Rs. 15/-. 
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This a profusely. illustrated book of Indian designs and Devanagari 
calligraphy to serve as models for artists, particularly commercial, in the 
matters of lettering, monograms, symbols, emblems for book-wrappers, 
trade marks etc. The designs are taken from Indian architecture, 
sculpture, musical instruments, iconography, masks, etc. and will be a 


good guide for beginners in the line. 


HINDU CULTURE, by K. Guru Dutt, third enlarged edition 1951, 
with a foreward by Sri C. P. Ramaswami Aiyar, pp. 254, price Rs. 4/2. 
THE INDIAN WAY, by Ranjee Shahani, 1951, pp. 175, price Rs. 3/8. 
WHY INDIA LIVES, by Nagendra Nath Gupta, 1952, pp. 228, price 

Rs. 3/12. 

These three books,all size 4.8 x 7.1 inches, are pub. by Hind Kitabs Ltd., 
261-263 Hornby Road, Bombay, and are collections of essays on various 
themes connected with different aspects of Indian literature, religion, 
philosophy, art, music etc. and will be read with interest by those who 
have some familiarity with the subjects. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA--A SURVEY, by Dr. S. Chandrasekhar, 
Professor, and Head of the Dept. of Economics, M.S. University of 
Baroda, pub. 1953 by the Indian Institute for Population Studies, 
University, Baroda, size 7.3 x 9.7 inches, pp. 36, price Re. 1/-. 

This pamphlet deals with Indians settled in S. Africa from 1860 till 
today and is a valuable contribution to a matter that is agitating the 
minds of many at the present moment. 

\ 


~ 


RACE RELATIONS IN NEGRO AFRICA, by G. S. Ghurye, Professor 
and Head of the Dept. of Sociology, University of Bombay, pub. 1952 
by the Asia Publishing House, 17 Gunbow Street, Bombay-], size 
4.8 x 7.2 inches, pp. 96, price Rs. 4/8. 

_ This is an illuminating study of the racial tension in Africa, that is 
attracting world attention today. 


ROUND THE WORLD, by J. N. Sinha, with a Foreward by Dr. 
Sachchidananda Sinha, second edition pub. by S. C. Majumder, 5, 
‘Chintamoni Das Lane, Calcutta, size 5.5x 8 inches, pp. 282, ar 
Rs. 7/8. 
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This is a collection of letters written in description of the travels 
of the author in various countries, which will be of interest to students 


THE BIHAR EDUCATIONISTS, Vol. 1, No. 1, pub. January 1953 by 
the Bihar Educationists Association, Mahendru, Patna—6, size 6,1 x 9.2 
inches, pp. 70, price annual Rs. 4/-, single copy Re. 1/-. 

This new quarterly in English and Hindi, devoted to education, 
primary, secondary and adult social, will be useful to teachers. 


THE FOUNTAIN, by Lakshminarayan Sahu, pub. 1952 by 
Srimati Santilata Sahu, Deulsahi, Cuttack—1, size 4.9 x 7.2 inches, pp. 
80, price Rs. 1/8. 

A book of short poems on nature, art, events and personalities. 


STUDIES IN JAINA PHILOSOPHY, by Dr. Nathmal Tatia, pub. 1951 . } 
by the Jain Cultural Research,Society, Banaras—5,size 6.4 x 9.8 inches, 
pp. 327, price Rs. 16/- with a Foreward by Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Gopinath Kaviraj. 

This is a learned study of Jaina dogmatics, particularly relating to 
non-absolutism, epistemology, karma and Yogu as developed by Jaina 
schoolmen. The author has devoted considerable space to a criticism 
of the stand points of other systems concerning avidya in contrast with Jaina 
thought on the subject. The book will be a very useful aid to students of 
Jainism as well as to students of comparative Indian philosophy. 


AKBAR’S RELIGIOUS THOUHGT REFLECTED IN MOGUL 
PAINTING, by Emmy Wellesz, pub. 1952 by George Allen and Union 
Ltd., London, size 5.5 x 8.6 inches, pp. 47 with 40 plates, price 12s. 6d. 

This book is one of the series ‘Ethical and Religious Classics of 

East and West”, the aim of which is to promote the understanding by 
a man of average education, of the wealth and beauties of the art and 
culture of other peoples. It gives a brief review of Akbar’s life with special 
reference to his religious quests and an account of how his liberal religious 
attitude quickened the luxurient development of Mughal painting. It 
is an excellent study, the charm whereof has been further heightened by 
the very expressive Plates in illustration. 
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